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Impressions of European Railroads. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The American Engineer who has been accustomed to read 
the Railroad Gazette and other tecinical journals with 
attention, is surprised when he goesabroad, at finding almost 
everything pertaining to railways which he sees, very famil- 
iar; he is not struck by the novelty of anything; for those 
journals have given us 2 wider survey by means of the many 
eyes which they employ, than will be attained by any single 
pair of optics. 

Nevertheless, I will recall for your readers some of the 
more vivid impressions made upon my mind by riding in 
daylight, and in a receptive state, over some of the principal 
roads in England, France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland and 
Holland. 

The condition of the road-bed is, of course, the first thing 
one would notice. The drainage is everywhere better than 
our average; but we have some specimens, as the Pennsyl- 
vania Bailroad between New York and Philadelphia, for ex- 
ample, equal to any which Isaw. I thought the road-bed 
on the Continent generally better than it was in England. 
Very clean gravel or fine broken stone is used for ballast 
everywhere. I saw no poor ballast, as we have so often, 
although we suffer from heavy freezing, and in the parts of 
countries to which I refer frost is scarcely known. 

In Germany and France, and, so faras I saw, to a less ex- 
tent in England, iron sleepers are being employed for re- 
newals; the form being that of our common cross-tie, with 
the bottom removed and the insides scooped out. 

The slopes of all cuttings where any washing could occur 
are protected by surface ditches, which are paved and ce- 
mented. In soils that would wash easily, the whole slope is 
paved, and frequently all joints between the stones are filled 
with cement. Over a distance of 500 milesalong the coast 
of the Mediterranean, I did not see any slope in an earth 
cutting which was not so protected, no matter how high up 
the side of the mountain it might extend. At places where 
falling earth or rocks could possibly reach the roadway, 
thick walls were raised, leaving an ample pit between them 
and the slope to catch all that might come down. In 
Switzerland, stout grillages made of old railroad bars and 
heavy timbers were built above tha track, at exposed 
points, to catch any accidental avalanches. I did not see 
one place upon any of the lines which I traversed where a 
sleepy watchman could, by his neglect, cause a train acci- 
dent. 

Embankments upon steep side hills are avoided by tun- 
neling, or they are protected by heavy walls on the lower 
side, or a viaduct is built instead of an embankment. 

Borrow-pits are generally so finished with good drainage 
and rounded slopes that the land is useful again for raising 
crops ; they are rarely left to deform the face of the coun- 
try, as they generally do here. The bottoms of the ditches 
are utilized for plantations of willows, for not a square foot 
of land can be spared—it must produce something. 

Trees, except in the parks, are not for ornament, but only 
fuel-producers : the high growing kinds have their limbs 
lopped off as fast as they grow to be two or three inches in 
diameter; the shorter kinds are headed in, and the limbs 
are cut away at regularintervals. The very smallest twigs 
are saved for kindlings. The cutting is done with a large 
pruning-knife, and the scars on the stumps are carefully 
smoothed; the exactness with which the wood is finally cut 
to length is remarkable, not more than un eighth of an inch 
of difference between the longest and shortest stick in a 
pile. 

On the Continent there are very few fences ; and rarely 
any houses scattered along the highways, as with us and as 
in England. All the houses are ‘‘ raked up into villages,” as 
a Yankee friend expressed it—the villages at intervals of 
from two to three miles. . 

The railway stations are better than they are with us 





for similar towns, exception being made of parts of Switzer- 


land ard of Italy, where they have copied our cheapest 
wooden country stations. Generally the station buildings 
are of stone or brick, with glazed roofs over the tracks at 
placesof any importance. The station floors are of a coarse 
mosaic, or of encaustic tiles, or of hard wood : the best, of 
oak, laid in simple, handsome patterns, and kept well 
polished. The pieces of oak never exceed two feet in length 
by four or five inches wide. The simplest pattern, a very 
pretty one, we should call herring-bone, they call it Pointe 
de Hongrie. These short pieces of oak do not warp nor 
crack ; they are easily replaced where they wear out, and 
make a superior floor for public rooms. 

At all stations except the very smallest there are excellent 
refreshments, always good bread, good butter, a tenderloin 
of beef, and the wine of the country, all ready to be eaten 
and drunk on the premises, or to be taken into the train. 

In Germany and Switzerland the second-class waiting 
rooms are furnished with tables, at which people are always 


eating and drinking, and they have beer as well as wine.. 


This arrangem2nt seemed to me much pleasanter for the 
traveler than to find eatables at rare and distant intervals, 
as with us. The food was better than it averages in the 
United States. 

The most admirable features of the European stations are 





the water-closets or cibinets. Of these there are always 
some for each sex which are free; and adjacent to them are 
others, for the us3 of which the charge is two cents, which 
are kept in the most perfect condition, furnished with paper 
and with a wash-basin and towel. They are presided over 
by neat old women. 

The accommodations for freight in Germany and Switzer- 
land are similar to those in America; in England, France 
and Italy they make much use of transfer-tables and turn- 
tables for placing the cars where they are required. The 
small cars are very well adapted to this mode of handling, 
and are by no means contemptible when so used; for it is 
often handy to be able to run them off at any engle to a dis- 
tant warehouse. 

As land becomes more valuable with us we shall doubtless 
use similar devices, proportioned to our loads and operated 
by power, to save the room occupied by long curved tracks, 
All stations, except the smallest, are supplied with cranes 
for handling heavy articles in loading and unloading the 
cars. ; 

The European railway carriage is commonly borne by six 
wheels, is divided into five compartments, with doors at the 
sides, the seats fixed and facing each other. The compart- 
ments in any carriage may be all of one class, or frequently 
of three classes. Those furnished as first-class are for eight 
persons each; those furnished less elegantly, for second and 
third classes, are for ten persons. The compartments are 
seldom full; and I found that there were more empty seats, 
on the average, than we have with us. In England, smok- 
ing is permitted, as with us, only in certain compartments 
reserved for smokers; on the Continent, smoking is allowed 
wherever not expressly prohibited. This difference in cus- 
toms explains the serenity with which our European visitors 
light their pipes in our first-class coaches, not dreaming of 
an impropriety; and ignorance of this difference explains 
the indignation of the brakeman who assaults the foreigner 
for his breach of the regulations. 

In some particulars the European carriage is preferable to 
the American; the seats are more comfort vble; the window- 
sashes let down so that ventilation can be had (enough to 
satisfy Mr. Forney) without a draught blowing against the 
person; and the passenger is comparatively undisturbed by 
the few persons who enter or leave his compartment during 
the day; for the brakeman, conductor, newsboy and restless 
passengers, wo open and slam the doors at each end of the 
coach and rush past the weary victim all day long, in our 
coaches, cannot disturb him in Europe. 

The mode of heating, or rather of not heating the car- 
riages there, with flasks of warm water, is ridiculous; as 
the passenger cools, so do the flasks, until finally both would 
freeza together if the weather was cold enough, which it is 
not. A few carriages are heated with stoves suspended be- 
neath the floors; these were better. 

In Switzerland they have contrived a bad compromise be- 
tween the European and American carriage, combining, in 
the long car on trucks, the division into compartments of 
the European carriage with the end doors and centre aisle 
of the American, which results in the worst railway cars 
possible, I think. It contributes to the bad reputation of 
the United States in Europe, that they are calied American 
cars, 

Signals and interlocking are very much more employed 
than with us; the systems differ, and vary with the volume 
of business upon the railway lines, as might be expected. 
Our signal companies appear to understand their business as 
well as it is understood anywhere. The signal posts and 
telegraph posts, of recent erection, are generally of iron. 

Baggage is registered everywhere on the Continent, but 
not generally in England, although it is there, on some lines; 
the passenger receives a printed receipt, filled up with the 
number of parcels and sum of money paid, in writing, and 
bearing a certain number. Printed labels bearing the same 
number are pasted on his several packages; he does not need 
to look after his registered baggage (except at custom 
houses) any more than he would here. 

The weight of luggage carried free varies on the different 
lines from nothing to about 50 lbs.; the average charge for 
all carried 1 found to be about one cent per mile per 100 Ibs. 

The railway employés are always in uniform, invariably 
civil, generally attentive, apparently anxious to be of ser- 
vice to the passenger without regard toa tip, which, how- 
ever, they do not decline. They usually speak some other 
language besides their own. In Switzerland, which has no 
language of its own, they speak French, Italian and Ger- 
man, of necessity: many of them speak also English. In 
Germany, along the lines of travel, English is spoken almost 
every where, although not by all the employés. 

The telegraphers in France, Germany aud Switzerland 
will receive messages in English or French. 

My observation led to this conclusion: that, although the 
art of railroading is as well understood in this country as 
it is in Europe, so far as the building of roads and the run- 
ning of trains are concerned, yet we do notcompare favor- 
ably with with the Europeans in important particulars; we 
do not spend enough in order to secure safety ; our em- 
ployés are not so well disciplined as theirs ; our passengers 
do not receive so much attention and are not so confortable 
as they are in Europe. CHARLES PAINE. 








The Cost of a Light Railroad. 


Rock LEDGE HomeE, Brevard Co., Fla. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I wish you would kindly ; ublish information as to the best 
plan of building a tram railroad, giving probable cost, etc. 
I wish to build a road from Rock Ledge, Indian River, to 
Lake Poinsett Landing, St. John’s River, 4miles, A trestle, 
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8¢ mile long, over water 3 to 5 ft. deep, will be required. 
Which of the following plans would be the best ? 

The cheapest would be a log or pole road laid in the sand, 
ends spliced together, and wheels with concave rims to run 
on the logs. Could such a road be used with an engine to 
advantage over mule power? What would be the cost 
where logs are convenient # 

The second plan would ‘be to lay cross-ties every 3 or 4 
feet, and lay 4 in. by 4 in. sawn rails for flanged wheels to 
run on. I suppose this plan would be four times as expen- 
sive as the pole road. 

The third plan would be to lay cross-ties every 3 or 4 ft., 
and lay 28 to 32 lbs. rails on the cross-ties. How would the 
cost of this plan compare with the others? Would it be 
necessary to build an expensive road where the income will 
pay $7,000 annually for only two years, when we expect 
other roads to supersede it? Possibly this route might con- 
tinne three, or even four seasons $7,000 a year. Where it 
will take four mules to do the work on the tram road, would 
it be better to buy a motor engine for use for only two or 
three years? Could such an engine be converted to run a 
circular saw for cutting out orange boxes after the road 
stops? Would the motor or would the traction engine be 
the best to buy for running atram road? What will be the 
best plan of building trestling, and what will it cost per 
mile, 6 ft. above ground? These are points presenting 
themselves to my mind. Iam ignorant of the best plans, 
and am asking for information and advice in the matter. 

C. B. MaGruper, Rock Ledge, Fla. 

[Pole roads have not proved. satisfactory, and 
wooden rails wear out very quickly, especially on 
curves, and the locomotive requires to be specially 
constructed to run on wood. Steel rails, 16 lbs. per 
yard, well spiked and spliced would be far more dur- 
able, and could be sold or used again when the road 
was taken up. 

Asour correspondent does not give many of the 
most important factors which determine the cost of 
any railroad, it is impossible to give even an approxi- 
mate estimate of cost. If the road is to carry passen- 
gers. the cost of even one passenger car would be a 
considerable item on a road only four miles long. The 
cost of the rails, locomotive and cars, would depend 
greatly upon the cost of delivery at the terminus of 
his proposed railroad. It is equally difficult to esti- 
mate.the cost of the trestle without knowing the 
depth to which the piles would require to be driven in 
the mud. The only general conclusions possible are 
that the trestle might cost as much as rails, ties, 
grading and locomotive put together, and that, there- 
fore, it would be hardly worth while to sink money in 
a trestle which would be abandoned in two years. The 
rails, locomotive, cars, eic., could, of course, be re- 
moved and sold, or used on another line, but the 
grading and trestle would evidently be so much wasted 
labor. An estimate for a light logging road 5 miles 
long, with steel rails 16 lbs. per yard, and one locomo- 
tiue and twenty logging cars is $22,500 or $4,500 per 
mile. Still lighter rails can be used, and if only two 
years’ service is required of the engine, a second- 
hand locomotive would possibly serve the purpose. 
It is generally found cheaper to use a locomotive than 
to employ three animals and three drivers, or any 
equally expensive combination of animals and drivers. 
A light locomotive costing $1,500 to $1,800 a year will 
take the place of from 10 to 30 horses or mules. 

Our correspondent will find the names of firms 
manufacturing rails; locomotives, and cars especially 
adapted to light railroads, in our advertising columns. 
Some of these firms have had considerable practical 
experience in equipping cheap roads, and will doubt- 
less be able to give our correspondent some valuable 
practical advice. We would also advise him to con- 
sult a civil engineer on the spot, especially as regards 
the trestle.—Epi1tor RAILROAD GAZETTE. } 





The St. John Railroad Bridge. 


Work on the railroad bridge at the falls and on the rail- 
way is progressing rapidly, and there is now no doubt that 
trains will be running regularly over the railway and bridge 
by Jan. 1, 1885. From present appearances the work will 
be completed by Dec. 1, or perhaps sooner. The heavy cut- 
ting at the point where the railway crosses the Straight Shore 
road has been lowered sufficiently to allow a train to be run 
over the entire length of the road between the falls and the 
crossing at Miil street. Two gangs of men are still at work 
in the cutting, lowering it to the required level and filling in 
the embankment at Hilyard’s mill.. When this is done - 
lasting will be commenced, which will complete the work. 
Had it not been for an unfortunate accident yesterday, by 
which a heavy derrick was blown over the bank into the 
falls, work would now bave been commenced on the west- 
ern shore arm of the bridge proper, the trestle work leading 
up to the anchorage pierhaving been completed some time 
ago. It will take a day or two to replace the derrick, when 
the work of th» western shore arm will be proceeded with. 
The modus operandi of constructing a cantilever. bridge 
is as interesting as it is peculiar. All manner of wild ideas 
have been advanced as to how the work would be done by 
different persons whose experience in bridge building was 
limited to those body-twisting and spine-dislocating affairs 
found on country roads. It is quite sufficient to say that 
none of the ideas projected by this class are as simple as the 
plan adopted 4 the engineer in charge and the erecting 
foreman who will direct the operations of the men building 
the brid Owing to the different circumstances under 
which a bridge is built, and the fact that no two places over 
which bridges are thrown are exactly alike, the plan 
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adopted in building any particular style of bridge is rarely 
precisely the same sn far as the details are concerned, 
though the principles are often alike. Every visitor to the 
bridge across the falls will notice that while the pier on the 
eastern side of the river commences on the rock at low 
water level, that on the western shore has been perched on 
the cliff a few feet from its brink, and that it is not more 
than one-balf the height of its companion on the opposite side. 
There are other important differences between the two shore 
ends which, although not apparent to the non-professional 
eye cause the details of erection to be altered. The heaviest 
work on the St. John bridge is at the western end, where 
trestle work 395 ft. long bad first to be erected before the 
building of the bridge proper could be begun. Those who 
watchedthe progress of the erection of the beavy trestle work 
across the mill pond can readily form an idea that what ap- 
pears difficuit and heavy work is easily accomplished by men 
who understand how the work should be done and who 
have the appliances to do it. With a simplederrick secured 
ona flatcar, the heavy iron girders were lifted up and 
lowered into position, and when a section was erected the 
ties were put in and the track laid. The same method of 
working, adopted while crossing the mill pond, has been 
pursued in that portion of the work at the falls so far as it 
has been completed. 


But with the commencement of the erection of the bridge 
proper an entirely different process was beguv. The total 
lengtb of the bridge, between the anchorage piers is 816 ft., 
the central or river span being 477 ft., the distance between 
the two main piers. The process of throwing a bridge 
across such a long span as the latter, without any support, 
toany but a trained engineer would be an impossibility ; 
but to men who have made a study of the science of me- 
chanics, it resolves itself into an engineering feat within 
the easy range of possibility. 

The shore arm, which on the western side is 190 ft. 
long, is first constructed. To do this, however, it is neces- 
sary toerect heavy staging, or as it is technically termed, 
false work, to support the immense weight of iron until the 
whole has been completed. First some 16 stout steel rods 
are put down through the anchorage piers to the bottom, 





ing Po before the frost stops railroad building for the 
winter. 

The Intercolonial and the New Brunswick railway au- 
thorities are pushing to have the railway completed and 
opened that they may have the advantage of the winter 
trade in produce carrying, which this year promises to be 
quite large.—St, John (N. B.) Telegraph, Oct. 10. 








Consolidation Engine for the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. 





The accompanying engravings represent a type of engine 
lately introduced on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
Three of these engines, built by the company at its shops at 
Louisville, are now running on the Henderson Division of 
the line. The principal peculiarity of the engine is the use 
of a square-topped fire-box casing, which is named after M. 
Belpaire, the Chief Engineer of the Belgian State Railroads, 
where itis very largely used. We believe, however, that 
the square-topped casing was first used about 1862 on the 
oldest English railway, the Stockton & Darlington, and 
that M. Belpaire was the inventor of an improved grate 
suitable for burning the inferior coal found in Belgium 
The grate being used in combination with the square-topped 
box, M. Belpaire’s name was associated with the latter as 
well as the former. 

The square form presents certain obvious advantages, and 
it is somewhat singular that its use has, with few exceptions 
been confined to Belgium and North Germany. The plates 
of the fire-box and casing being parallel to one another, the 
stays are of equal length and at right angles to the surfaces 
of the plates, and therefore the stay-holes can be more 
easily and accurately drilled and tapped than with the ordi- 


and 11¢ iu. round rods, upset at the ends to take 1% in. 
nuts on the outside, and passing forward between vertical 
and cross rows of bolts to shell of boiler. 

The method by which the junction of the circular shell 
and the rectangular fire-box casing is braced is clearly 
shown on the general view of the engine and on the detailed 
views of the boiler bracing. The same illustration also 
shows the means taken to stiffen the boiler barrel near the 
dome opening. These illustrations, taken in conjunction with 
those that have already appeared in the Railroad Gazette, 
will give a very complete idea of the manner in which this 
boiler is constructed. 

The front wheels have b2en put well forward, somewhat 
increasing the length of rigid wheel base, but enabling the 
link to be worked with straight rods of sufficient length. 

The axles, frame, slide-bars, rods, motion, etc., are made 
from carefully selected scrap iron at the company’s shops at 
Louisville, the slide-bars, motion pins, etc., being case-hard- 
ened and all holes in the link motion being bushed with case- 
hardened thimbles. The tires are of Midvale steel. The 
cross-heads are of cast steel made by the Chester Steel Cast- 
ing Co., the gibs being of hard cast-iron with buttons of 
bréss let in on the wearing surfaces. 

The slide valves have the Allen passage, and are balanced 
or, more correctly speaking, relieved of a portion of the 
pressure upon them by means of a couple of rings at the 
back of the valve. The use of rings for this purpose is by no 
means new, and as generally applied, their use has not been 
always satisfactory on either locomotives or marine engines. 
While valves of this class have worked well on locomotives 
as long as steam was on, they have given trouble by cutting 
when running down a long grade without steam. Any 
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CONSOLIDATION ENGINE, 


where they are bent around a beavy steel pin. This forms 
the support for the inshore end. Section after section of 
the bridge is then put in place, the iron being lifted by a 
derrick of great power. The bottom chord is level, but the 
top chord runs at a considerable angle to the top of the iron 
columns erected on the main pier, which on that side of the 
river are 80 ft. high. The principle of supporting, although 
ditferent, is somewhat the same as that of a suspension 
bridge ; the chord running from the top of the columns to 
the anchorage pier answering the same purpose as the wire 
ropes supporting the roadway of a bridge. The iron tower 
is a most substantial structure, capable of bearing any 
weight likely to be put upon it. It consists of two 
great columns of iron, each weighing 28 tons, which 
are supported by the main pier. They are each built in two 
sections, the lower one weighing 15 tons and the upper 13 
tons. The structure between the two piers consists of eight 
panels, each 24 feet long, which add to the strength of the 
roadway. When the inshore section is completed a heavy 
movable derrick will be run out on timbers ss orheng by 
the top chord, to the top of the iron columns, and then will 
be commenced the construction of the river or eentral span 
of the bridge. First the lower chord of the first section will 
be lowered into place and secured. Next the posts will be 
put in and then the later road which runs wr yery A across 
the section for wind bracing will be placed, and then the 
floor beam which completes the section ready for the ties, 
which are next put on and the track laid. Once this work 
is commenced a panel will be completed every day. The 
derrick is then run down the chord over the completed panel 
and work com on the second panel, the same routine 
being pursued in the second instance and so on until a dis 
tance equal to the length of the shore arm of the bridge is 
reached. 

Work on the eastern end of the bridge will probably be 
commenced in a short time. The excavations are now 


being made for the false work and shore arm, which will be | jong inside. 


corpeneneed emneeny. Fai : week ae apd Seated 
change in a °o ngs at t ‘a along the 
entire = of the railway. Mr. F. E. Came, the Assistant 
be ge hg charge, and Mr. H. Hasler, the Erecting Fore 


man , both representatives of the Dominion 
Bridge Co, are pushing Wp were vigorously and doing 
t. 

















their utmost to forward accident of yesterday, a 
not serious 
few days, but when the damage bas been repaired it will be 
on more vigorously than ever, Mr. (. Brown, the 
in charge of the railway, is also pushing bie end 
along as rapidly as it can be 


done, with the object of finish-| Ratiroad Gasette for Oot, 26, 1883, pages 708, 704 








Boiler 


Bracing, 


nary form of casing with direct stays, which must neces- 
sarily enter the plates at an angle, which in some cases is 
so great that no one complete thread is in the plate. A 
steam-tight job can then only be obtained by very careful 
riveting, and if nuts are used, much depends upon the ac- 
curacy with which the cant washer is fitted against the 
plate. 

Tbe boiler which we illustrate is probably the largest of 
the kind ever built, and would certainly appear to be the 
strongest, many special stiffening pieces and braces being 
used to prevent any possible distortion under the high work- 
ing pressure, 150 lbs. to the square inch. The use of direct 
stays, instead of crown bars, saves a great deal of metal, 
which can be usefully employed in enlarging the boiler and 
fire-box generally, and it will be seen that this has been done 
in the engine in question, the barrel being no less than 60 
in. diameter, and the fire-box being 9 ft. 9 in. long inside.* 

All the longitudinal seams of the boiler have an inside 
welt put on after the lap joint is riveted up, thus making a 
very strong joint. The barrel of the boiler near its junction 
with the fire-box casing is strengthened by various bars and 
angle irous, which are clearly shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The boiler is tested to 200 Ibs. per square inch 
with cold water, and the working pressure is 150 Ibs. per 
square inch. The whole of the boiler and fire-box plates are 
of steel. 

The crown and top sheets are parallel and 23 in. apart, 
and slope backward 1 in. tothe foot. The fire-box is 9 ft. 
There are 200 tubes 2 in. diameter and 11 ft. 
Sin. long. The brick arch is supported on four bent tubes. 
The water spaces at the bottom on sides and back are 3}¢ in. 
in front, 4 in. on sides, 544 in, above and 31¢ in. below and 
atback end, Stay-bolts are spaced 444 in. between centres. 


| The crown-bolts are spaced 4% in. to 5 in. centres, and are 
in any way, will delay the work for a | 1 im. in diameter aod have nuts on the lower end. The back 


sheet is stayed by four vleces of 38 in, by by in. angle-iron, 


* Tilustrations of thie beller will be found in the ao of the 
, 1 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD. 


annoyance from this cause is obviated in the valve under 
notice by allowing the balance-ring to fall ,, in. from the 
face when steam is shut off. Two small spiral springs (as 
shown in the drawings of the valve, Fig. 1) take part of the 
weight of the ring, but are not sufficiently strong to press it 
against the working face formed on the valve-chest 
cover. Tais can only be effected by the pressure of 
live steam in the steam-chest. The chief peculiarity 
of the valve lies in the means taken to insure the 
balance-ring wearing no shoulders on the surface of 
the cover. The edges of the ring always over-ride the 
edges of the raised surface on the valve-chest cover, 
even when the valve (which is shown in plan in fig. 2) has 
its minimum travel. To effect this the working surface of 
the balance ring isextended toward its centre, so that during 
the shortest travel, the point B on the ring will always run 
a little beyond the poiat C on the valve-chest cover, and 
similarly the point D on the ring will always over-ride the 
point Hon thecover. Thus no ridge can be formed on the 
ringorcover. A tight sliding joint is made between the 
balance ring and the body of the valve by a plain cast-iron 
packing ring sprung into a groove cut in the valve. Fig. 1 
is a longitudinal seciion of the valve, fig. 2isa plan of the 





raised working face on the steam-chest cover, fig. 3 
is a half cross section of the valve, and fig. 4 contains two 
views of the balance ring. If the inner extension of the 
ring were not perforated as shown the film of steam between 
| the ring and the steam-chest cover would force the ring 
downward and off its face: the pressure on the upper 
surface of the ring acting on a larger area than that outside 
the packing ring exposed to upward pressure. The area of 
the upper portion ig therefore diminished by numerous 5 
in. holes, so that the ring has no tendency to fall off the 
face when steam is on. 

Much trouble is often experienced in casting the Allen 
form of valve, as it bas been found especially dificult to 
vent the core forming the main cavity of the valve, gas 
| col cing and forming spongy places at A, A, fig. 1, This 
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trouble has been avoided at Louisville by making this a 
green sand core, and venting it through a large aperture 
going completely through the crown of the valve. This is 
afterwards drilled out, and a piece of brass tube is drifted 
into the hole and the ends of the tubes riveted over. The 
internal passage is formed with a dry sand core. 

The hopper in the bottom of the smoke-box is fitted with a 
brass slide valve, which can be moved by a hand wheel and 
screw. The valve seat is of brass cast with the hopper, 
which is of cast-iron. It is found that the moisture and sul- 
phur in the ashes corrode a cast-iron valve seat and ren- 
der it difficult to move the valve. The construction of this 
hopper and valve is clearly shown in the cross section of the 
extended smoke-box. 

The engines are painted with iron oxide paint of a rich 
browa color, which looks well. No difficulty is found in 
getting this paint to a smooth surface, which is a complaint 
sometimes brought against iron oxide paints. The color, 
however, has not proved so durable as in paints with a lead 
basis, though allowing for the difference in first cost, the 
iron oxide paint appears to be the cheaper. 

The principal dimensions of the engine are as follows: 


PR ee EEE ie ORE: 20 in. by 24 in. 
Fe RC et 4 —" 

Tractive force per lb. average pressure on pistons. 188.2 Ibs. 
Weight in working order 111,000 * 








Stolen, Short, Over, Unclaimed and Damaged Freight. 
{From Marshall M. Kirkman’s forthcoming work on “‘ The Theory 
and Practice of Collecting Railway Revenue without Loss.’’} 
(Copywright 1884 by Marshall M. Kirkman). 

Theory vs. Practice.—The theory and practice of railways 
are often wide apart. Forms are iustituted and arbitrary 
orders promulgated that do not contemplate evasion or per- 
mit of qualification. In actual practice, however, their ob- 
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the car the articles are compared, item by item, with the 
way-bill, and in the event any omissions occur careful search 
is made for the missing property. This is the theory. In 
practice, however, the train cannot be adequately guarded 
with the force available, and when it hauls up at a station 
the brakeman plunges wildly into the car, and without ref- 
erence to the way-bill or comparison therewith, seizes every- 
thing that he can find consigned to the place in question ; 
when satisfied that all the property has been discovered 
belonging to that particular station, he jumps from 
the car, the door is closed and fastened, and the signal 
given to go ahead. Sometimes property is un- 
loaded on the platform, sometimes in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of it. Time is often too precious to 
carefully consider minor details of this kind: a given dis- 
tance must be traveled within certain hours, and certain 
meeting and passing points must be reached at specified 
times; any neglect to doso involves a chain of delays and 
possible disasters too serious for any trainman to contem- 
plate, except with serious concern. ll freight is not thus 
unloaded by trainmen, but a great deal of it is; enough to 
require consideration iu attempting to form rules and regu- 
lations of which this practice forms an integral part. It is 
of no use to say that the practice is wrong; that is apparent. 
It is not only wrong, but any trainman who would refuse 
or neglect to have the articles checked from the car, item by 
item, as they are unloaded, when he could do so, should be 
severely censured. Not only is freight unloaded witbout 
being compared with the way-bill, but at small stations it is 
quite likely that the agent will not be present at all when 
the work is performed, being engaged in selling tickets, 
or occupied at the switch, or performing some other 
necessary work that cannot be put off. He 
thus perhaps does not see the property until the train leaves, 
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Balanced Slide Valve, 


Consolidation 


servance is perhaps the exception and not therule. The 
laxity that is permitted in connection with them fosters neg- 
lect elsewhere. It is better, therefore, when some principle 
is not involved, that the exact facts should be duly consid- 
ered and stated, and the rules and regulations made to har- 
monize therewith. This will destroy the symmetry or theoret- 
ical perfection of many rules and regulations, but the service 
will be benefited thereby. In the actual operation of rail- 
ways every department, branch and subdivision of the serv- 
ice will maintain that special latitude must be granted it io 
order to allow busiuess to be conducted expeditiously and in 
accordance with the actual necessities of every-day life. 
This is only partially true. The necessity, or assumed neces- 
sity, for the exercise of discretionary power on the part of 
the operative arises, in many cases, from ignorance as to 
what is really required by the carrier, or from the disposi- 
tion innate in man to have hisown way. Both of these, in 
the operations of great corporations, have the effect of posi- 
tive laws, and must therefore be considered with the same 
soberness that we view positive laws. It avails nothing to 
say that men must familiarize themselves with the work re- 
quired of them, or that they must acquiesce fully and heartily 
in the methods devised for their government, because they 
will not do so, although their acquiescence would undeubted- 
ly save them, as well as others, much inconvenience aud 
labor. While therefore we strive to institute perfect meth- 
ods and ways of doing business, we must remember that the 
greatest success we are ever likely to achieve will only be 
approximately good. 

The peculiarities of railway service are not less noticeable 
in the freight department than in the other branches of the 
business. They are especially noticeable in connection with 
the operations of freight trains, where, in consequence of 
the severity of the labor, and the attendant exposure and 
danger, crews succeed cach other in quick succession and 
sometimes with the regularity of recurring days. In the 
operations of these trains it is the theory of the service that 
the men are always alert, that the train is guarded unoceas- 
ingly day and night, and that when goods are uuloaded from 
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Railroad. 


| when he proceeds to make such examinations and compari- 
| sons as he isable. Where packages are compared with the 
| the way-bill as they are unloaded, opportunity is given to 
| investigate anything wrong. In this way it is often easy to 
| discover why freight is damaged that would otherwise re- 
| main unknown, and missing freight may often be found, if 
search is made at the time, in the car hidden away or cov- 
ered up with packages consigned to points beyond. Freight 
| is frequently lost through being loaded in the wrong car, or 
being entered on the wrong way-bill, and if the marks of the 
| package are illegible or have been obliterated or torn off, its 
identity in such cases will very likely never be discovered. 
| If everybody were honest, and the methods of tracing 
| freight were perfect, and the goods were properly marked, 
“lost property would always be found sooner or later and be 
| Sent to the proper destination; but these conditions are not 
| always to be expected, and the fact that it is so is one of the 
reasons for the disappearance of much of the missing prop- 
erty for which carriers are daily called upon to pay. 

Stolen Freight.—Much of the property that is missing is 
‘stolen outright. In some cases it is delivered to wrong con- 
| signees. It is impossible, at best, to afford perfect protec- 
| tion forgoods contained in station-houses and cars, and 
| upon the platforms and docks of carriers. Everywhere and 

at all times plans are being perfected and conspiracies 
| entered into for the purpose of getting possession of prop- 
| erty of this kind unlawfully. Many of the men who handle 
such goods for the carrier are unknown to him ; they are 
hired to-day and discharged to-morrow. The opportuni- 
ties of such to do wrong are not great in individual cases, 
perbaps, but in the aggregate they amount to something 
startling. It is noticed that damages occur most frequently 
in connection with those articles that appeal strongly to the 
appetite of man. This is especially solu regard to apples, 
oranges, candies, cigars, liquors and kindred freight. Some- 





times a package is only broken ; in many cases, however, 
it disappears altogether. These losses occur at the 
warehouse and in the trains, Every effort 


is and should be directed by the carrier to prevent ‘goods 


being damaged or stolen while in his possession. This is 
especially incumbent upon him, not only because it entails 
great expense and the service is demoralized thereby, but 
because his patrons are also injured iu their business. Con- 
signees do not make reclamation upon the carrier for every 
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loss or even perhaps the majority of the losses they suffer. 
The amount is often too small when considered by itself, or 
the bother is too great, or they dislike to appear ‘constantly 
before the carrier as claimants. Shippers do not, as a rule, 
like to make reclamation where the amount is trifling, but 
by the frequent recarrence such losses amount, in the aggre- 
gate, toan enormous sum, and engender a feeling of con- 
tempt for the methods of the railway that render such 
practices possible. In this way their friendliness to the 
carrier is destroyed and they only await opportunity 
to transfer their business to other lines, or subject 
him to harassing restrictions. The result is that whether 
the carrier pays or not he loses, the loss being greater 
perhaps in the long run when he does not pay than when he 
does. If nothing were stolen and proper returns were made 
in each instance, there would be for every statement of miss- 
ing freight a corresponding return from some other agent 
of over freight. The innumerable claims for lost freight 
paid for by carriers evince something more than careless- 
ness in handling goods or dereliction of duty upon the part 
of agents. It is evident that the goods are stolen, and hence 
any method adopted to prevent these losses must consider 
the subject from this point of view. Safeguards must be 
thrown around the property while being received from the 
shipper, while remaining in the warehouse, while being 
loaded into the car, while lying in the car, in the 
yards, while in the trains, while being unloaded, 
while stored awaiting delivery, and finally, in the 
delivery itself. In every situation vigilance must be 
exercised and adequate safeguards devised to protect it 
from the depredations of thieves. Neglect at any point or 
in any particular will be certain to entail loss sooner or 
later, for the reason that the very act of neglect invites the 
depredations which it is so desirable to avoid. 

In addition to the losses arising from stolen goods there 
are the supplemental losses occasioned by the neglect of 
agents and others to make proper disvosition of missent 
goods, which lie at the stations unnoticed. There is no 
doubt that much of the freight that is paid for by carriers 
as lost is still in their possession, hid away perhaps in a 
neglected corner of some warehouse, or covered up by the 
debris that accumulates in such places. The periodical 
examination of freight houses always elicits more or less 
cases of this kind, which have caused the carrier labor and 
annoyance, besides the exnense involved in settling with the 
claimant for the missing goods. To remedy these over- 
sights it is necessary that agents should exercise vigilance 
and that careful and periodical examination of warehouses 
should be made by those connected with the claim depart- 
ment and others. 

Shortages.—Many shortages of weight are only apparent, 
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Extended Smoke-box, Consolidation Engine. 


being occasioned by some error in billing, or in the sched- 
ule of property delivered by shipper ; where this is the case 
the weight will be found to correspond with the billing,thus 
evincing the nature of the error. If it is simply a clerical 





mistake upon the part of the shipper, and the matter ts 
referred to him without delay, be wil) quite likely remem- 
ber the facts, or the nature of the mistake may be deter- 


‘ mined by reference to bis orders and bills of sale ; where, 
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however, investigations of this kind are delayed, the result 
is less certain. It is important, therefore, that immediate 
reference should be made to him, and agents of thecom- 
pany should compare the items entered on the way-bill with 
bis books. It is not desirable in cases of shortages to call the 
attention of consignee to the matter, except where the case 
is likely to be elucidated thereby. It is especially import- 
ant that the utmost celerity should be exercised in forward- 
ing notices that freight is short, and in notifying the proper 
parties in reference to over freight. The report of the 
latter often explains the mysteries surrounding 
the former, and thus saves the carrier annoyance and ex- 
pense which the loss of the goods would entail upon him. It 
is undoubtedly true, in the operations of business, that 
greater trouble is taken by agents to hunt up freight con- 
signed to their station that is missing than is exercised in 
discovering the ownership and destination of property re- 
ceived by them belonging elsewhere. In the former case, 
the pressure is immediate and personal ; in the latter it is 
indirect and at best not so urgent. The tendency therefore, 
is to await results rather than to forestall them. In refer 
ence to unclaimed property, discretion must be exercised by 
agents. Freight consigned to parties at or near the station 
that is assumed will be called for, should not be embraced 
in the return. The form is intended to cover such freight, 
that there is reason to believe will not be called for, and 
about the disposition of which the company must, sooner or 
later, interest itself. 

Damaged Freight.—Especial vigilance and promptness 
must be exercised in connectiou with all damaged property, 
or property ofa perishable nature; first, in protecting the 
same so far as possible, from further injury; second, by 
arranging with the owner in regard to disposition of same, 
and in the event of damaged freight to take such measures 
as may be possible to put the same in good order or pre- 
vent further loss; third, by notification of the proper officer 
whenever necessary, and fourth, by such personal action as 
the rules and regulations require and the law permits. The 
provisions governing the handling of perishable property, if 
adhered to, are such a3 to protect the carrier from loss in 
any emergency, andit is only by exercising these preroga- 
tives that loss can be prevented. It is therefore hardly nec- 
essary to say that these wise and necessary regulations 
should at all times be properly observed. It is the duty of 
agents, wherever possible, to discover all particulars attend- 
ing damaged freight, such as the place where damaged, how 
damaged, and the occasion thereof. This scrutiny is of the 
utmost value where business is great, and carelessness in 
handling property is certain to be engendered by lax en- 
forcement of rules. Each employé through whose hands 
property passes should feel that neglect to afford it every 
possible protection is certain to occasion him personal loss. 
There can be no greater incentive than this, and it will be 
certain to secure faithful and efficient action upon the part 
of the multitudinous number of men who are intrusted with 
the care and handling of the property transported by rail- 
way companies, where a less effective penalty would in 
many cases prove unavailing. 








Road-masters’ Association of America. 


(Continued from page 747.) 

The President, Mr. BURNETT, then gave a comprehensive 
address on the prospects and condition of the society. The 
following is a brief summary of bis speech: 

The prosperity of the Association is a matter of congratu- 
lation. Our managers are pleased to have us come together 
and our fellow road-masters are becoming more and more 
interested in the Association. Where life and property are 
at stake there is no room for experiment. This is the 
‘**locomotive age,” but we bear too much of railway man- 
ipulations and too little of those who care for and run the 
roads and upon whose skill and faithfulness success and 
safety depend. Praise is awarded to those who raise them- 
selves from subordinate positions, but equal if not greater 
praise should be given those who are willing to remain in 
such positions and be faithful. 

There is little romaucein the road-master’s duties. His 
work, like a woman’s, is never done. He must be ready and 
alert at all hours and in all seasons. The number of acci- 
dents which result from the neglect or incapacity of those 
who have charge of track is astonishingly small. The co- 
operation of all was asked in taking care of the manhood 
and the families of employés in this department. The ne- 
cessity of improving the moral tone of the force in this and 
the other departments of railway service is being more aud 
more realizad. Under the iafluence of this feeling there has 
been a steady improvement. We should help in this direc- 
tion. Our employés should be saving, but too many of them 
spend a large percentage of their earnings for drink. The 
saloon-keeper gets that which is needed for their families and 
their future. The matter of overcoming these sources of in- 
jury and waste should receive our earnest attention. 

r. BURNETT thanked the Association for the kindness 
shown bim as President and expressed his sincere wishes for 
its future welfare. 

At the close of his address the President introduced Mr. 
Cuas. LATIMER (Chief Engineer New York, Pennsylvania 
& Obio). Mr. LATIMER regretted that none of his twelve 
road-masters were able to attend the convention. It was 
difficult for a road-master to leave his duties, but it was im- 
portant that they should come here once a year, and find 
out what others are doing. 

“The following are vital things in the maintenance of 


way. 

‘* First: We must have a good solid foundation for our 
road ; otherwise we cannot keep it up. 

“Second: We must have it well settled, with a good base, 
or our ballast will not stay upon it. 

‘‘ Next, we must have good, strong, well-seasoned oak 
ties of proper proportion upon which to lay our track. 

‘Next, we must have a steel rail of proper weight, pro- 
portion and quality; a good spike well tested, of proper 
shape, size, weight and material, and then a joint with which 
the rail must be fastened. 

“ Then they must be carefully laid and ballasted. 
road-bed, ballast, ties, rails, spikes and joints are perfect, but 
the bed Red ay md ditched, the ties improperly spaced, 
the —~_ | y done, the rails laid without regard to ex- 
pansion, the gauging erroneously done, and the track not 
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shimmed as the rails are laid; we find that, while partially 
correct, we have failed in vital things. 

“ Tf the frogs and switches are properly selected, but laid 
with wrong leads and curves, accidents will ensue, and we 
have agaiu failed in vital things. 

‘* If the rails are too light for the traffic, or of ioferior 
material and quality and improperly drilled, with misfit 
splices, bolts too short and frogs and switches of wrong size 
and pattern, another class of vital points have been 
neglected. 

‘**[ know of a road where, on account of an accident at a 
split switch, the manager decided that every one should be 
at once removed upon the long line of road and another 
kind introduced, which was done, but the law of the survi- 
val of the fittest came in, and after four years the split 
switch was restored, at an immense cost of course. 

‘“* And again, an accident at a spring frog caused a mana- 
ger, afraid of his own sole decision and without proper con- 
sideration, to abandon all spring frogs and substitute rigid 
frogs at immense cost. 

“This raises two questions: First, What is the best 
switch? Second, What is the best frog? This depends not 
only on the best kind or pattern, but on the best construction 
of that pattern. After the most careful examination and 
experience of years, I say that a spring-rail frog, well made, 
is safer and four times as economical at the least, as any 
frog known. I also claim that a split switch, properly made, 
is the cheapest, safest and most durable of all switches. 
These are vital things involving questions of economy and 
safety, but they are as yet unsettled in the minds of many. 

‘‘Many lives have been lost by switchmen and others get- 
ting their feet caught in guard rails, switches, frogs, etc. 
How shall we prevent this loss of life? Several years ago 
we tried cinder and wood, and after long thought upon the 
matter pro and con, I know nothing better than wood. 
This question should never be lost sight of until the perfect 
remedy is found. 

‘* But what are the vital, material things to those things 
which underlie, and surround, and crown the whole? What 
can we do without strong muscular arms, good physique, 
good health, good common sense and heart devoted to the 
work we have in hand? Weall agree in this, and yet to-day 
the roads are pursuing a course which is dwarfing the race. 
weakening it body and soul. Outside of any question of 
religion, that race will be stronger and more intelligent 
which obeys the law of God. Instead of this we work seven 
days in the week, and in every day more hours than is proper. 
Can the future generations of the country be as strong as 
they should be under such circumstances? In the running 
of trains throughout the country no regard is paid to the 
Lord’s day upon railroads, and railroad employés have 
lapsed into a sort of Egyptian bondage and they dare not, 
or, because they reap profit from it, they cannot, speak 
against this evil. And so here and there families on these 
Sundays are without the care of their fathers. Certainly 
the children of railroad men worked thus must be dwarfed. 
In addition to this, the law broken leads to mtemperance, 
and thus Sabbath breaking and intemperance go hand in 
hand by authority to break down everything beld dear by 
our forefathers and all that distinguishes us above other 
nations. Many of you will wait for a Sunday to put in a 
crossing ; this is entirely unnecessary and wrong. Get 
everything ready at the point of repair, and at the oppor- 
tune time on a week day, hurry matters, and the job will be 
done just as well and better, and there will be no Sabbath 
breaking to account for. The greatest evils I see to-day on 
railroads, and the most vital things to correct are Sabbath 
breaking and intemperance. 

“ But humanity is a more vital thing than all. What can 
any railroad company expect which treats its employés 
like machines? Let me have the hearts of my men with 
me and let my competitors care nothing for their hearts, 
and only what their brawny arm can do by an uninterested 
service, and I will carry the majority of freight and passen- 
gers, and have a better road on less money.” 

Mr. Latimer’s able address was listened to with deep at- 
tention, and its conclusion was greeted with hearty ap- 
plause. 

FOOT GUARDS FOR FROGS AND SWITCHES. 


Mr. Doy Le had put in Hart’s foot guards on his road two 
years ago. The total cost for equipping a frog was $1.75. 

Mr. C. E. Jones (Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) makes a 
guard sawed out of oak planking, and has had no trouble 
with them. Cost is very small. 

Mr. MERRILL fills the frog up with cinders for his foot 
guards. 

Mr. ADAMSON has adopted a guard made out of a plank 2 
or 2% in. thick. Car shop scraps are very well suited for 
this purpose, and as they are in great plenty the cost is 
necessarily light. Fits the scraps to the different angles. 

Mr. PRESTON put the Hart guard on his road about three 
years ago, and has his entire main line equipped with them. 
Costs about $1.85 for a single switch, that is, one frog and 
guard rail, including material and labor. For a three-rail 
switch, three frogs, guard rails, etc., cost about $3. This is 
the best and cheapest blocking in use. Two-inch pine plank- 
ing does not make as good a guard as Hart's. 

Mr. COLEMAN fitted 3-in. planking to the frogs, guard- 
rails, ete. Cinders are unsatisfactory. Was in favor of the 
Hart block. 

President BURNETT: The Hart guard is the best thing. 

Mr. LATIMER uses cinders and blocks. Had put in a steel 
spring, an invention of Huntington’s, but it was condemned 
by his road-masters. Castings are too expensive. A cheap 
wood was what was wanted, as frequent renewals were nec- 
essary. There was great danger, he thought, in filling up 
all the frogs on the line, as derailment was possible when 
filled up with snow and ice. 

Mr. DoyLeE: The rail should not be entirely filled. 
only did so to the guard rail. 

Mr, JONES: We use a considerable quantity of salt on 
frogs, and have no trouble from snow and ice. 

Mr. J. H. McDONALD (Chicago & Northwestern) has used 
guards for two years and cannot be suited. He now uses 
sheet iron made to fit the lower edge of the ball of the rail 
and then made concave between the rails. This is not solid, 
but gives way under wheel vressure. Something was needed 
that could not be destroyed by the section men’s picks. 

Mr. DoYLE, summing up all the arguments, thought that 
the Hart guard should receive the indorsemsnt of the Asso- 
ciation until something better was found. 

Mr. McQuiston, Mr. Galarneau and Mr. Preston were ap- 
pointed a committee to report on this subject at the next 
meeting. 

The next regular topic of discussion was 


THE ELEVATION OF TRACK ON CURVES. 


He 


Mr. COLEMAN made his elevation asa rule 4 in. to a de- 
gree and widens gauge in. to every degree. For the first 
three degrees of curve }¢ in. easement in gauge is necessary 
to prevent heavy locomotives from climbing the rails. On 
6-degree curves they depress the inner rail 3 in., though the 
chief engineer is not thoroughly satisfied as to the proper 
elevation. In yard work, little or no elevation is used. In 
one case he gave a 23-degree curve the theoretical elevation 
and the engines ran off—then lowered it to bis standard, and 








there was no trouble. Uses acurve gauge which can be 
contracted or extended as desired, It is somewhat similar 
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to the Huntington gauge. When through with a curve it is 
set back to its normal width, namely, 4 ft. 8i¢ in. Starts 
elevation at point of curve, gives full elevation and then 
runs track out 10 ft. to each degree of curvature. 

Mr. JOHN SLOAN, whose road has only light curves, gives 
the same elevation and runstack 50 ft. for each inch of 
elevation for the first 200 ft.; after that, 30 ft. to the inch. 

Mr. JAMES SLOAN prefers °4 in.§{toa degree, and runs 
back not less than 50 ft. toa degree. Thinks 4 or 5 in. eleva- 
tion enough for the highest curves. Curves are all spiked to 
their standard gauge, 4 ft. 9 in. 

Mr. CALLAHAN thought that all curves should have their 
elevations begin from point of curve and should start far 
enough back, say 50 ft., to get the proper curvature. Rail 
was worn considerably by too much elevation. The eleva- 
tion should be such as to balance a train on a curve. 

Mr. McDONALD bas no definite rule; uses his own judg- 
ment. On curves on his main line he is governed by the 
speed of trains. If 40 miles an hour he elevates a 6-degree 
curve 314 in. and for 60 miles 4 in. Begins elevation 170 to 
175 ft. from point of curve. At the very highest rate of 
speed he would not go beyond 44gin. Asa general thing 
his standard is { to *4. A uniform surface is the main 
thing so that there will be no oscillation. 

Mr. CRAIG keeps the gauge at standard and goes back 100 
ft. for a 4-degree curve. 

Mr. JONEs puts up an inch to a degree. 

Mr. LOVELL has no fixed rule for his elevations. The sub- 
ject is left to the superintendents or engineers in charge 
Generally elevates 34 in. to a degree up to 4 in. and consid- 
ered 6 in. the highest he would go in any case. Approaches 
curve at about 50 ft. and spikes curve to gauge; is governed 
in this, however, mainly by the gauge. 

Mr. H. W. REED (Savannah, Florida & Western), advised 
the adoption of a spiral curve, or at least some other in pref- 
erence to the circular. Elevating on a level makes the level 
imperfect. As we cannot begin to elevats where the circular 
eurve begins we should have an easement curve for each 
end, one in conformity with the elevation, until the circular 
part of the curve and the full elevation are met at the same 
time. 

Mr. HANOVER regulated his elevation by the speed of the 
trains. Generally lin. toa degree, never less. On 6-de- 
gree curves, 6 in. Gets full elevation at point of curve. 
Defective rolling stock was responsible for oscillation in a 
greater degree than imperfections in the track. 

Mr. ADAMSON: Compound curves are very satisfactory. 

Mr. LATIMER finished the discussion of the subject by 
stating that with a proper curve elevation they were able to 
haul 1 or 2 morecars. When he was connected with the 
Atlantic & Great Western he used toelevate 34 in. on broad 
gauge and 1 in. on narrow gauge. He has now adopted 
on his road, New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, a uniform 
standard of 1g in. for all kinds of curves and has the most 
encouraging results, 


RAILS AMD WHEELS. 


The two remaining subjects, namely, ‘‘ The effect of un- 
evenly gauged wheels and worn wheels upon the rails, frogs 
and switches,” and ‘‘ The best form and weight of rails for 
present rolling stock,” were discussed jointly. 

President BURNETT thought that improvements in rails 
bad not been kept up with those in weight of locomotives 
and cars and speed of trains. To one getting down and 
looking along a line of our common steel rails they show the 
effects of our heavy traffic like rippleson the water. A half 
inch added to 4!<-in. rail would inerease its weight but 
little, but would add several years to its life. Hardly any- 
thing is worse for the road-master than worn wheels. Switch 
engines should have the best wheels, but they have the 
woist, One in Joliet broke four frogs in one _ night. 
Car wheels vary from 4 ft. 414 in. to 4 ft. 57¢ in. Something 
must give way with such wheels. When the train goes off 
the blame is laid to the frog, of course, when in fact, it is 
blameless. There should be 70 Ibs, rails everywhere, and the 
wheels should not vary over 14 in. in gauge. Line cars make 
the most trouble in the matter of gauge. 

Mr. McQuiston favored the 4!¢ in. Ejgar Thompson or 
Pennsylvania pattern of 67 lbs., as the most economical for 
a 45-ton engine. The gauge must be widened on curves as 
the engine frame cannot bend. Uniformity is very desir- 
able, but there are different opinions about many things. 
These meetings help us to get light and approach uniform- 
ity. 

Mr. BUBRER had found broken car wheels caused by rails 
with narrow heads 114 in. wide. 

Mr. CRAIG thought that the increase of play of worn 
wheels caused more trouble than gauge. 

Mr. McDONALD said that a 70-lb. rail would save at least 
10 per cent. in section labor as compared with a 60-lb. On 
half a mile of that weight be had not found it necessary to 
spend $25 in four years. Such rails hold up joints without 
giving. Road-masters are generally too timid about com- 
plaining of wheels which injure their tracks, for fear of see m 
ing to interfere with the master mechanic. 

Mr. LOVELL had found the web rather too light in their 
67-lb. rail. Now use a 69-lb with the added weight in the 
web. This is satisfactory. His company keeps a perfect 
record of wheels and allows none in service beyond the term 
of their life. Then they are broken up and recast. Axles 
are treated in a corresponding manner. 

It was voted that a rail weighing from 65 to 70 lbs. to the 
yard and 414 in. high should be considered standard. 

Mr. REEpD: Different roads have different kinds of traffic, 
ballast, spacing of ties, etc., all of which should be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CraIG, after an interesting address on the benefits of 
the discussions at such meetings and the propriety of recom- 
mending stundards of ballast, frogs, switches, rails, etc., by 
the Association, and referring to the weight such action 
would have with superintendents, moved that a committee 
of one from each state, if possible, be appointed to report at 
the next meeting on the subjects and also to take steps to 
secure a larger attendance. The motion was carried and 
leave was given to the President to name the committee 
after adjournment. 

Mr. REED advocated a system of apprenticeship for sec- 
tion men, which had worked well on his road for two years. 
The matter was deferred to the next meeting. 

The officers for the ensuing year were then elected as 
heretofore noted. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to Mr. Chas. 
Latimer and others. After three ballots Chicago was 
chosen as the place of the next meeting—its principal com- 
petitor being Kansas City. , 

It was voted to print a verbatim report of the proceedings 
and give each member two copies, and to assess those who 
joined in 1883 $1 each. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee prepare & 
certificate of membership which could be used in obtain- 
ing transportation to the meetings of the Association. 

Adjourned to meet in Chicago on the second Wednesday 
of October at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXHIBITS. 


The following were the principal exhibits of devices made 
at the convention : 





f Chicago, 


A full-sized rigid frog, by the Ajax Forge Co., 0 
-' 74 : 7 Manufactur- 


Ill, ; the Van Dusen Nut Lock, by the Peerless 
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ing Co., Louisville,| Ky.; the Lamberton Wrecking Frog, by 


Messrs. Sherman & Lamberton ; the Iron City Nut Lock, 
by Mr. Gibson Whaley ; Hart’s Foot Guard ; Gould’s Im- 
proved Rail Joint, by Mr. W. F. Gould, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Hydrostatic Car and Track Jacks. by Hogeland & Ander- 
son, Indianapolis, Ind.; the Gale switch ; the Fowler spike, 
by the Fowler Rolling Mill Co., Chicago. 


The Forth Bridge. 


(Continued from page 748.) 


Superstructure.—About 42 miles of plates have to be bent 
for the tubular compression members, and the best method 
of doing this became a juestion of great practical impor- 
tance. Bending cold did not answer, as the true curvatures 
could not be so attained. Theoretically, a 10,000 ton hy- 
draulie press would be required to bend, truly, our 16 ft. by 
1} in. thick steel plates, and practically a 2,000 ton press 
was of no use. eated ina gas furnace, the plates bent 
readily, but distorted considerably and irregularly in cool- 
ing. Covering with ashes, packing up, and a variety of ex- 
pedients were tried before the proper method was hit upon, 
which was to bend the plates hot and to give them a straight- 
ening squeeze afterwards when cold. Uniform heating is 
secured by admitting the gas near the door and midway 
along the furnace, and an important incidental advantage 
of the use of tubular compression members thus is that every 
plate gets relieved from any internal strains which may 
have been set up by Shearing or improper usage at the steel 
works, which is of the greater moment as steel having the 
comparatively high tensile strength of 34 to 37 tons per 
square inch is used for the compression members. 

Some 1\-in. plates broke like cast iron on being bent 
cold to a radius of 6 ft., owing to local injury caused by 
shearing. The damage cannot extend more than yj, in. from 
the edge, because planing to that extent relieves the plate, 
and yet it affects the entire width, for the 4 ft. 6in. plate 
snapped as readily as the 1 in. wide strip sheared from it. 
Neither can it arise from ‘* nicking” by bad shearing, be- 
cause making the plates red-hot cures the evil, though the 
‘*nicking,” if previously existent, remains as visible as 
ever. Practically, the important point of interest to 
bridge-builders is that with planed edges and drilled holes 
we have had no mysterious fractures, but the Forth Bridge 
plates have behaved as a material having as the bigher 
limit a tensile strength of 37 tons per square inch and an 
elongation of 17 per cent. in 8 in. should behave. Our 
specification for steel in compression is 34 tons to 37 tons 
with an elongation of 17 per cent., and for steel in tension 
30 tons to 33 tons with 20 per cent. elongation. The 
strength rarely varies as widely as the stated limits, and the 
elongation averages some 3 per cent. more. One of. the 
plates which fractured from sheared edges when bent cold 
was tested by me in a variety of ways. <A specimen made 
red-hot and cooled in water at 80 deg. stood 38.3 tons per 
square inch and elongated 21 per cent. Another specimen 
made hot and allowed to cool in air stood 36 6 tons and also 
elongated 21 per cent., whilst one planed frum the plate 
direct without heating failed with 34.3 tons, but extended 
25 per cent. For practical purposes, therefore, it mattered 
little how the plate was treated, provided the effect of the 
shearing was eliminated by planing or by heating. 

When bent, the plates are planed at the edges in the usual 
way, and at the curved ends by a specially designed radial 
machine. They are then, witb the internal stiffeners, tem- 
porarily built into a tube round a mandrel, and drilled 
through plates, covers and bars at one operation. Four 
specially designed annular drill frames, surrounding the 
tubes, and furnished each with ten traversing drills, capable 
of attacking every hole, travel along lines of railway in the 
building yards, so laid out that four lengths of tube, each of 
about 400 ft., can, if desired, be dealt with at once. In a 
16 ft. length of 12 ft. diameter tube there are about 1600 
holes to drill through from 214 in. to 314 in. thickness of 
steel, which operation takes about 52 hours’ working of the 
drills. Continuous working is, of course, not possible, as 
the machine has to be advanced every 8 ft., which is the 
shift of the butts in the plating of the large tubes. 

Over the piers the arched tubular lower member forms a 
connection with the upper bedplates, the vertical and diag- 
onal tubes, and the lateral and vertical cross bracing, so 
that considerable thought had to be given to the details at 
this point. A full-sized model was prepared, and different 
modes of arranging the junctions were set out and modeled. 
Finally it was decided to gradually change the tubular 
lower member into a box form with one rounded upper cor- 
ner, where it meets the skewback or part over the pier, and 
by internal vertical and horizontal diaphragms, to make the 
latter a cellular structure of enormous strength and stiff- 
ness, offering facilities for attachments in any required 
direction. Several layers of plates form the bottom of this 
skewback, and constitute what may be termed the ‘upper 
bedplate” of the bridge. The ‘lower bedvlate” consists of 
similar layers of plates riveted together and bolted to the pier; 
and the two bedplates are free to slide on each other within 
certain limits to be referred to more particularly hereafter. 
The layers of plates run longitudinally and transversely, to 
meet the different stresses; and, after the edges are planed, 
the plates are fitted together, clamped between girders, and 
drilled by special machines through their whole thickness. 
About 1,000 lineal feet of 1}¢-in. holes have to be drilled in 
each bedplate, which in practice with the 8-drill machine, 
takes about 18 days, including stoppages. In the upper bed- 
plates, boles about 11 in. square, with corners rounded to a 
3-in. radius, are required, in some instances, to clear the 
nuts of the bolding-down bolts, and these are cut readily by 
a simple tool devised by Mr. Arrol. In other cases, 12 ft. 
diameter recesses, 2 in. deep, have to be bored for what may 
be termed a huge key or dowel, which will connect the 
upper and lower bedplates, but allow a slight rotation; and 
this also requires a special tool. 

The tension members and cross bracing generally consist 
of box lattice girders which are drilled by traveling ma- 
chines of similar type to those already referred to in con- 
nection with the tubular members. All of the rivets are of 
steel, having a tensile strength of about 27 tons, an elonga- 
tion of about 30 per cent., and a shearing resistance of from 
22 tons to 24 tons per square inch. It is hardly necessary to 
state that hydraulic riveting will be used throughout. The 
nuts and washers of the helding-down bolts and some other 
parts are of cast steel, having a tensile strength of 30 tons 
per square inch, and an elongation of 8 to 10 per cent. The 
contractors have used steel in preference to iron in some 
parts of the temporary works, and at their request the 168 
ft. span viaduct approach girders were changed from iron to 
steel with a view to economy. 

As origivally designed, the cantilevers had a varying batter 
toward each other from 1 in 714 at the piers to the vertical 
at the ends, where they meet the central girder. We have 
now made the central girders slope inward and maintained 
the batter of 1 in 74g throughout, thus getting rid of the 
previous ‘‘winding,” which somewhat complicated the de- 
tails of the cantilever. : 

We have also modified the attachment of the superstruc- 
ture to the piers. Formerly the intention was to put an 
initial stress upon the 12 ft. tubes between the double piers 
and to boit the superstructure rigidly to the masonry. Now 
we secure the superstructure to one only of the four cylin- 











drical piers in each group by the great circular key already 
referred to, and permit a certain amount of sliding on the 
others. Owing to the enormous size of the structure elastic 
deformations which may be neglected in ordinary cases 
have to be provided for. A very great deal of considera- 
tion has been given to this important point, and the calcula- 
tions have necessarily been complex and tedious, but we 
think we have now made the best disposition attainable 
to resist all possible and improbable hurricanes striking 
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the bridge locally or throughout the whole span, and 
= —— of temperature likely to be met with at the 
orth. 

The question of clothing the tubes between the piers with 
some non-conducting material will be left for future settle- 
ment after the movements under changes of temperature 
have been registered by the tube itself. Fortunately we are 
not troubled with great variations of temperature and the 
correspondingly great changes of form%in metallic struc- 
tures. At the new Clyde Viaduct in a length of 376 ft. the 
observed annual range is 2 iu., or a fraction over 
in. in the 100 ft., and this is an open lattice {construction, 
whilst the Forth Bridge horizontal members between the 
piers are closed tubes. During the early stages of erection, 





before much weight comes on the bedplates, the tube will be 
practically free to expand and contract. Ultimately, when 
the whole weight of the completed structure rests on the 

iers, the}friction between the two surfaces of the upper and 
ower bedplates will probably be sufficient to prevent move- 
ment except under extremes of temperature and heavy 
wind pressure of rare occurrence. The attachment of the 
superstructure to the piers partakes thus of the character of 
a safety friction clutch: Movement will not occur under 
ordinary circumstances, and if an excessive shock from 
some unforeseen cause arise on the superstructure, it can 
only be transmitted to the masonry of the pier through the 
sliding surface of the upper and lower bedplates. Provision 
is made for lubricating the surfaces. 

The Effect of Wind.—Calculations have been made of 
the extent of sliding und of the stresses on the piers under 
the twisting action of a hurricane blowing on one cantilever, 
whilst the balancing cantilever is in a dead calm, and 
various co-efficients of friction have been assumed. During 
erection sliding can, if desired, be made practically free by 
carrying one cantilever further out than the balancing one, 
and so relieving two out of the four bedplates of weight. 
In the completed bridge the position of the bedplates 
could be adjusted by temporarily loading the end of a 
cantilever. 

Experiments on friction vary considerably, but when such 
large surfaces as 2,200 square feet, which is the joint area 
of the four bedplates of each main pier, are concerned, there 
would no doubt be an equalizing effect, which would make 
the proper co-efficient of friction for the bedplates approx- 
imate to the mean of the results obtained with a number of 
experiments on small areas. 

Calculations of the stresses on the piers have been made 
upon the hypothesis that coefficients of 0.10 and 0.25 obtain 
on different bedplates at the same moment in the manner 
most unfavorable to the structure. Asa final result we are 
of opinion that the maximum stress on the masonry of the 
main piers will be something between 9 tons and 12 tons per 
square foot. So far as compression is concerned, our con- 
crete, which has a crushing resistance of 50 tons per square 
foot, would thus give a factor of safety of at least four. The 
solid Arbroath stone piers are, of course, of far greater 
strength both as regards compression and the shearivg and 
possibly tensile stresses to which the piers may be subject 
under the extreme hypotheses made as to force and distribu- 
tion of wind. 

Very valuable data as to the ability of a massive rubble 

pier in cement to resist a heavy lateral force were afforded 

by the experimental arch of 124 ft. span and 7 ft. rise built in 
Paris some 15 years ago. The thrust of the arch was about 
1,400 tons, and treating the abutment as an elastic solid, 
the stress upon the masonry would range from 14.7 tons 
compression to 8.7 tons tension per square foot. To ascertain 
the ability of cement concrete to resist heavy shearing and 
tensile forces, I tested a number of concrete beams having dif- 
ferent proportions of cement. Such concrete as that used at 
the Forth developed a tensile strength under transverse stress 
of about 10 tons to 12 tons per square foot, so that it was 
from no inberent weakness in the concrete that masonry was 
substituted for it in the 36 ft. upper length of the main 
piers. Our reason for its adoption was that we believed by 
using natural flat-bedded Arbroath stone set in two to 
one cement mortar, with both horizontal and vertical bond, 
we made certain of obtaining practically a monolith, while 
with concrete, however careful the inspection, there might 
be cleavage planes of perhaps dangerous extent in places. 
The special stresses on the piers arising from the cantilever 
system of construction have received our most close consid- 
eration, and we doubt not that the desired factcr of safety 
of four will be obtained as regards all shearing, tensile and 
compressive stresses to which the masonry may be conceived 
to be liable under any reasonable hypothesis which can be 
framed. 

The piers rest either on rock or on a boulder clay as hard 
asrock. The heaviest load at the base of any of the 70-ft. 
diameter caissons, including the tilting action of a 56-lb. per 
square foot wind, is about 24,000 tons, or at the average 
rate of a little over 6 tons per square foot, deducting nothing 
for the water displaced by the pier. 

Leading Features.*—The principal qualities, dimensions, 
etc., are: 


Tons. 
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Cantilevers, 680 ft. projection; 343 ft. and 40 ft. deep. 
Bottom member of cantilever, a pair of tapering tubes : 
Distance apart centres at piers...........-. 2.6 sees - 120 ft. 

- - te ee eee 31.5 * 
Tube at piers, 12 ft. in diameter, 114 in. thick, 830 sq. in. area. 
- ends, 5 ft “0 4 = 120 os ” 

Top member of cantilever, a pair of tapering box lattice 
girders: 

Distance apart *entres at piers.... 
= " ends. 

Girder at piers, 12 ft. by 10 ft... é 
” end BER BF Dae iceccecnee: cesses 50 

Columns over piers, 12 ft. diameter, 368 to 468 sq. in. 
area. 

Diagonal struts (tubes), 8 ft. to 3 ft. diameter, 198 to 73 
sq. in. area, and 337 ft. to 74 ft. long. 

Diagonal ties (box lattice), 8 ft. to 3 ft. deep, 163 to 67 
sq. in. net area, and 327 ft. to 82 ft. long. 

Horizontal wind bracing (box lattice), 11 ft. to 3.5 ft. 
deep, 88 to 20 sq. in. area, 142 ft. to 40 ft. long. 

Vertical wind bracing (box lattice), 4.75 ft. to 2.5 ft. 
deep, 84 to 28 sq. in. area, 160 ft. to 60 ft. long. 

Central girder, 350 ft. span, 51 ft. and 41 ft. deep; bot- 
tom members, 32 ft. apart centres, 142 sq. in. net area; top 
members, 22.25 ft. and 19 ft. centres, 139 sq. in. gross area. 

Internal viaduct, lattice girders with spans of 39 ft. to 
145 ft. 

Floor, buckle plates and trough girders. 

Wind fence, close lattice work, 4 ft. 6 in. high. 

Viaduct approach, lattice girders, under rails continuous 
over two 168 ft. openings, 22.5 ft. deep, 16 ft. apart. Floor 
and wind screen as for internal viaduct. Masonry piers 25 
{t. by 8 ft. at top and 50 ft. by 20 ft. at base. 

Rolling load : (1) trains of unlimited length on each line 
of rails, weighing one ton per foot run; (2) trains on each 
line made up of two engines and tenders, weighing in all 
318,080 Ibs., at the head of a train of 60 short coal trucks of 
33.600 lbs. each.+ 

Wind: A pressure uf 56 lbs. per square foot striking the 
whole or any part of the bridge at any angle with the hori- 
zon and acting square or obliquely upon an area equivalent 
to twice the plane surface of the front girders. with a de- 
duction of 50 per cent. in the case of tubes. The total wind 
pressure so derived amounts to 4,500,000 lbs. on the 1,700 ft. 
span and 17,700,000 lbs.on the whole superstructure in- 
cluded between the two cantilever end piers. 

Stresses.—The following table shows the magnitude and in- 
tensity of the heaviest resultant stresses in tons of 2,240 Ibs. 








*The accompanying illustration represents the structure as 
originally designed. 


+¥Fach train would be about 1.070 ft. long and weigh in al! 
,334,080 Ibs., or 2,181 Ibs- per foot forward. 
































































































































on some of the principal members from dead load, live load 
and wind, distributed as above described : 
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Owing to the batter of 1 in 714 of the main girders and 
the adoption of double piers, not merely at Inch Garvie, but 
for the main piers on either side of it, the calculation of 
stresses involves some interesting and complicated problems. 
It is fortunate that from the nature of the grounds no un- 
equal settlement can occur in the foundations, or some of 
the stresses would be indeterminate by reason of the double 
piers, which were not a feature of the original design. 

At the centre cantilevers any unequal loading is supported 
by the double bracing between the piers at Inch Garvie, but 
at the north and south cantilevers the support is twofold— 
namely, the resistance of the bracing, and the pull on the 
holding-down bolts at the cantilever end pier. The first 
problem that arose, therefore, was to ascertain how much of 
the load would be supported by each of these reactions. 

But the weight of each part was not known, and in 4 
structure of this magnitude it required to be ascertained with 
accuracy. This could only be done by the method of trial 
and error, and as the stresses produced by the weight of the 
structure itself are very considerable, and as the secondary 
bracing isan imvortant item, detailed drawings had to be 
made and carefully measured several times before the 
stresses could be determined. The inward slope of the can- 
tilever gave rise to forces of sensible amount from the com- 
ponent of the vertical forces square to the plane of the can- 
tilevers. A much more difficult problem, however, was 
presented by the stresses produced by wind. Thus, for 
example, a force acting horizontally on the canti- 
lever near the 350 ft. girder, and at right angles to 
it, produces at the main pier a downward pressure on 
the leeward side, and an upward action on the wind- 
ward side, together with a twisting action, and vertical 
and lateral pressures on the cantilever end pier. All 
these forces had to be traced through the different mem- 
bers and bracings, and the same had to be done for a wind 
force acting as a moving load at every point of the canti- 
lever. 1t was also essential to consider the wind as blowing 
not only at right angles to the line of the bridge, but also at 
such other angle as would impose on each member the 
greatest amount of stress. It will be readily seen that the 
stresses produced by wind ure very severe, and, therefore, 
exactness was required in order that no part might be un- 
necessarily heavy, nor on the other hand be strained beyond 
the allowed amount. After all the stresses as a framework 
structure arising from the dead load, a traveling train, and 
from wind, has been ascertained, a new set of problems arose, 
chiefly from the magnitude of the work, and the weight of 
the different members themselves, which cause local stresses 
of considerable importance in some instances. 

An all-important point was, of course, the stress per 
square inch admissible upon the several tension and com- 
pression members. The only limit practically imposed upon 
us by the Board of Trade was that the stress should not 
exceed one-fourth of the ultimate strength of the steel 
without reference to the question of the relative propor- 
tions of live and dead load, or the character of the stress. 
In settling the sectional areas we did not bind ourselves to 
any formula derived trom WObler’s or other experiments 
on the fatigue of metals, but considered each member 
separately and had reference to the whole of the circum- 
stances, including the character of the riveting and other 
details of construction. As mauy competent engineers are 
of opinion that the rational way of proportioning struc- 
tures is to assume varying ultimate resistances of the metal 
for the different proportions of dead and live load, and 
adopt a uniform factor of safety of 3, we tested the 
actual areas of the Forth Bridge members by the fol- 
lowing rules, and found in all cases an excess on the require- 
ments: 

a. For a constant load assume the ultimate tensile strength 
to be 30 tons per square inch. 

b. For a load varying from ni/ to a maximum assume the 
strength to be 20 tons per inch if the alternation of 
stress is frequent, and 22.5 tons if it is seldom, as in the case 
of a hurricane. 

ce. For alternate tension and compression assume the 
ultimate strength to be 10 tons if frequent and 15 tons if 
seldom. 

The above apply to tension members, and are to be di- 
vided by 3 for the working stress, For struts the working 
stress equivalent to the above, from the results of my own 
experiments and from other considerations, I take to be 40 
per cent. of the stress causing first flexure, as given by the 
following empirical formule: 


S=(0.44—0.002 r) (t+ 18) for tubes 
S=(0.40—0.004 r) (¢+ 18) for lattice 


where r=ratio of length to diameter and {=tons per square 
inch, as set forth in paragraphs a, b and c, but increased in 
all cases in the ratio of 34 to 30, which are the specified 
minimum strengths of the steel used for compression and 
tension members respectively. 

Any structure proportioned by the above rules would 
have an ample margin for safety, but as already stated the 
stresses in the case of the Forth Bridge are lower than indi- 
cated. The diagram of stresses shows that the lower tubular 
member is the most affected by wind, and, in fact, under 
the conditions assumed the leeward tube does the work and 
the windward is almost relieved of stress. Looking at the 
huge 12 ft. tubes as they now lie at the Forth Bridge works, 
with their ten longitudinal T bars 12 in. by Zin. by % in., 
having double angles riveted to the web of the T, and with 
annular stiffeners every 8 ft., certainly nothing could 
appear better adapted to resist stress and fatigue, and I 
should not feel the least anxiety if they were subject to 
double the stress which will ever be imposed upon them. I 
may add that the preceding formula for struts is based 
upon my experiments with steel ranging from 36 to 56 tons 
in tensile strength, and fairly represents the average results, 
though in this instance, as in all others where columns are 
concerned, individual experiments differ rather widely, 
owing to initial stress, unequal bearing, or other cause. In 
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proportioning the riveted joints of the tubes and other 
members, the shearing area is generally made one and a 
half times the net sectional area of the plates connected if 
in tension, and half that for planed and butted joints in 
compression only. 

(TO BE CONTINED.) 








A Handsome Pay Car. 

Paymaster Jobnson, of the Fitchburg Railroad Co., with his 
two assistants, started this morning on the regular monthly 
trip over the road, using for the purpose the new pay car 
which was turned out of the company’s shops Jast week. 
This car, which is a model of its kind, is elegantly and con- 
veniently fitted up, and is so arranged that it can be used— 
and it is so intended—for a directors’ car. The car is of the 
usual length and bas Allen’s standard paper wheels, with 
Marden’s patent malleable iron brake-beam. One end or 
nearly one-half of the car, is devoted to the paymaster’s 
office, a wide black-walnut counter running nearly across 
the car, underneath which is the safe, and in front and be- 
bind which also suitable closets for books, papers, etc., are 
provided. An apartment in the centre of the car contains 
the Baker heater, lavatory and toilet, all so placed as to be 
convenient, and yet utilizing every foot of room. 

In the rear of this apartment and in the other half of the 
car is a folding bed and elegantly upholstered easy chairs 
provided for the directors. In a locker beneath the car are 
carried two cot beds, which can be used when needed in the 
directors’ apartment, either by the officials or— 
when as now, the car is used by the Paymaster 
—by the Paymaster’s assistants. An oil stove with all 
its furnishings is also a part of the equipment of the 
car, and this, with such provisions as may be required, finds 
a place in a large closet in the directors’ room. Tbree tables 
that can be lowered or raised at will, are hinged on either 
side the car behind the large chairs. The whole interiur is 
furnished in solid mahogany and the panels of birdseye 
maple. Large observation windows are provided at both 
ends, and these, as wel! as all the other windows, are hand- 
somely and elegantly curtained. The floors are highly 
polished and covered with rugs, and the furnishings 
throughout are well in keeping with the rich and substantial 
finish. The directors and other officials will at an early date 
go over the road in the car on their annual tour of inspec- 
tion.—Boston Traveller, Oct.13. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 
The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 


companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette: 
































Page, Page. 
Ala., N. O., Tex. & Pac. Junc.551 Mississippi & Tennessee........ 8 
Allegheny Valley........ ..... 55 Missouri, Kansas & Texas..... 7 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe..64,319 Missouri Pacific. eee 
Atlanta & West Point........... 567 Mohile & Girard 6 
Baltimore & Potomac.......... 445 Mobile & Ohio................... 5 
Boston, Concord & Montreal..411 Montpelier & We)ls River .....445 
Burlington, Cedar Rap. & No..619 Morris & Essex .......... ......535 
Camden & Atlantic............-. 195 Nashville, Chatta. & St. L. . ..72 
Canadian Pacific ............... 519 New Haven & Northampton.... 
Carolina Central.............-- 395 N.Y, Chicago & St. Louis.....375 
Central Pacific...........- 337,603 N.Y. & Greenwood Lake..... .4 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta...... 232 N. Y., Lake Erie & Western....2 
earn 410 N. Y. & Long Branch 5s 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ .... 374 N.Y., N. Haven & Hartford.... 27 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal......445 N.Y., Ontario & Western...... 108 
Chivago & Alton ..146 N. Y., Pennsylvania & Ohio....139 
Chi.,Burlington & Quincy..259, 318 N. Y., Susquehanna & West.. vi 
Chi. & Eastern Illinois....588, 735 Norfolk & Western............+. 
Chi., Milwaukee & St. Paul..87, 241 Northern Central....... .. .... 
Chi. & Northwestern........... 583 Northern (New Hampshire)... 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac...445,511 Northern Pacific... ........... 69: 
Chi, St. Louis & Pittsburgh...293 Ogdensbur; 


& L. Champlain. .566 
0 667 





Chi, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha..375 Pacific Mail S.S. Co.... ....... i 
Chi. & West Michigan ......... 635 Panuma ‘ 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton.. 6 Pennsylvania & New York 140 





Cin.. Ind., St. L. & Chic.. 


Pehnsylvania Railroad..... 
Cin. & Muskingum Valley 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansve. 
















Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pa..164 Perkiomen 

Cin., Wash. & Baltimore....46,445 Petersburg 47 
Cleveland, Col., Cin. & Ind..... 278 Philadelphia & Reading.... 27, 64 
Cleve., Lorain & Wheeling...... 512 Philadelphia, Wil. & Balt... ... 196 
Cleveland & Marietta...... .667 Pittsburgh & Castle Siannon..164 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh.. .46 Pittsburgh, Cin. & St. Louis ..410 
Columbia & Greenville.......... 87 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie......... 47 
Columbus, Hocking Vy. & Tol.202 Pittsburgh, McK & Yough...... 63 
COMGONG. 0.5 ce sancces Pittsburgh, Wheeling & K 














eeevecs 392 
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Connecticut River. 
Consolidation Coal Co. 
Cumberland Valley.. 
Dela. & Hud. Canal C 
Delaware, Lacka. tern. .165 
Del , Lack. & W. Leased Li DBA 
Denver & tio Grande...... 
Detroit, Gd. Haven & Mil... 
Detroit, Lansing & Northern 
og R > 


Portland & Ogdensburg.. 
Portland & Rochester .... 
Providence & Worcester. 
Richmond & Danville.. 
Rochester & Pittsburg 
Rome, Watert. & Ogder 
eae ear . 
St. L., Alton & Terre Haute 
St. L, Iron Mountain & So 
St. L. & Sen Francisco 


a 


‘liz., Lexington & Big Sanc 7: St. Louis, Vandalia & oat 
Fitchburg.............++ 47 St. Paul & Duluth.. -147 
Flint & Pere Marquette 567 St Paul, Minn. & 728 


Georgia Railroac 
Grand Rapids & Indian 
Grand Trunk ......... a 
Han. Junc., Han. & € 
Hartford & Conn 


Sandy River one 
Savannah, Florida & Western.33¢ 
58 Seaboard & Roanoke 
Shenango & Alleghen 
South Carolina. 




















Housatonic... Southern Pacific V2 
Houston & Texas Central.......2i1 SUSSEX .... soccseccees wcensces 3 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt..107 Terre Hante & Indianapolis... 494 
lllinois Central............. 164,202 Terre Haute & Logansport..... 494 
Indiana, Bloom. & West.......519 Texas & Pacific......... -- 195, 337 
International & Gt. Northern.337 Toledo, Ann Arbor & G. T...... 463 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf..519 Troy & Greenfleld.............. 46 
Kentucky Central...........+0- 279 Union Pacific......... 195, 202 
MMOX & TABOO. 2. cccccns sce sees 87 Utica & Black River............. 87 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern..358 Vermont Valley..... ........ 512 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.147 Wabash, St. L. & Pacific.... 37 
Lehigh Valley 47,139 Ere .535 
SS OS eee 410 Western Maryland............ oe 8 
Little Rock & Fort Smith .. 463 Western Union Telegraph..... 751 
Louisville, Evans. & St. L......512 West Jersey.................. 87, 651 
Louisville & Nashville......602,735 West Va. Central & Pittsburgh. 46 
Marquette, Houghton & Ont...893 Wheeling & Lake Erie......... 728 
Memphis & Charleston 727 Wilmington, Col. & Augusta.... 8 
Mexican Central......... ance Wilmington & Weldon......... 9 
Michigan Central........ ......859 Wisconsin Central.............. 551 
Milwaukee, Lake Sh. & West. .27 York & Peachbottom.... ..... 411 





Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. 


At the close of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1884, this com- 
pany worked the following transportation lines by rail and 
water : 








Miles. 
Ocean Division steamer line, Portland, Or., to San Fran- 
MME rciin) Anchen ad enka ns eecmeawet been ciseeh eaecess. “ee 
Puget Sound steamboat lines, about........... .... basen bs 238.0 
River Division, steamboat lines on Columbia River and 
I, GN od. can hres Sector std Uses neéacesbeuee 367.0 
NN NO NOOR insas Sasccswtisascreaddaxincstasemines 1,575.0 
Railroad lines: 
SGU, COP OO MNO occ ccsccecsecieds 0% sonisas 301.0 
Bolles Junction to Septes dsitkagucsnk <<bassackaanes 13.0 
Walla Walla to Blue Mountain..................6505+ 19.9 
Umatilla to Meacham... ..........ccsecseces 93.4 
427.3 
Total transportation lines........ ....... ++... -+2+- 2,002.3 


The railroad mileage does not include lines under construc- 
tion. Additions to this mileage are noted elsewhere. 

The Oregonian Railway, 150 miles, was operated under 
lease at the beginning of the year, but the lease was subse- 
quently surrendered, this company claiming that it is not 
legal. This road is not included in the mileage above. 

The equipment of the Railroad Division consists of 74 loco- 
motives; 30 passenger, 8baggage and 2 mail and express 
cars; 803 box, 27 stock, 491 flat and coal and 18 caboose cars; 





5 official cars, 1 pile-driver, 1 wrecking and 2 boarding cars, 
There are also 2 locomotives; 2 passenger cars; 29 box, 33 flat 
and 2 caboose cars of 3 ft. gauge. 

On the Ocean Division there are 6 steamsbips and 1 coal 
barge; on the River Division 23 steamboats, 1 steam launch, 
10 barges and 9 wharf-boats; on the Puget Sound Division 8 
steamboats and 1 barge. 

The general balance sheet, condensed, is as follows: 

Liabilities: 
Stock.......- OS Nades WRiee CTA EONR hep med noms anak ane $24,000,000 
PAO BOE oon is odaacesceCendeaes hipaa eg - 11,919,000 
Interest, sinking fund, and dividends, 





PEE. . a ‘Dradeedsnesccnetbcesendas ¢ webecses pose 675,158 
PE TID sirinisgc oot 5chceiseusctce’ sa swvetetaese 5 <¥er 454,127 
DOORERED, TOREROER, COR..o0. oc 0cednd-cveciedoccsnecics 678,006 
Book and suspended accounts, balance....... © .-...+. 358,960 
Canceled sinking fund bonds................605 .00- see 301,650 
Profit and loss, balance...............++ +. SNeiek sane 1,460,292 

Dl TIE wo o335 6505 veNneses as58 covers «. .. $39,847,193 


Assets: 
Construction, equipment and real estate 
Columbia & Palouse R.R 
Willamette Transportation & Locks Co......... .. ..-. 
Walla Wella & Columbia River R.R...............-. = 6 
Cascaies R.R... ... ........ Giese eneae See 
UN EE TOUIIUE TB ink i ce nceccenics sceentevecbed 





631,350 
233,293 


1,997 


Total permanent property accounts 
Construction material 
CPOE MUIR 6560 5.0,400sc0cdarcns 
Bills and and accounts receivable... ............-..00 
SD IIR, cc ccacetscncincsnves ovedeedssaveuennes 





ee re ae re Ce Maree $39,847,193 
The funded debt consists of $5,719,000 first-mortgage 6 
per cent. bonds, due 1909; $1,200,000 scrip (8 per cent.), 
one half due Nov. 1, 1885 and one-half Nov. 1, 1886; and 
$5,000,000 debenture bonds, 7 per cent., due in 1887. The 
debenture bonds were issued during the past year. 
RAILROAD LINES. 
The traffic of the company’s railroad lines, an average of 
420 miles last year, and of 351 miles the preceding year, 
was as follows : 








1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers carried. . 166,389 128,684 [. 37,705 29.2 
Passenger-miles..... 19,489,* 13,027,107 I. 6,462,169 49.6 
Tons freight carried. 427,216 300,818 I. 26,398 42.0 
yo, rr 74,581,876 44,179,483 I. 30,402,393 68.8 


Average rate: 

Per passenger-mile... 3.99 cts. 4.11 ets. 0.12 cts. 2.9 
Per ton-mile 3.45 ** 4.77 * 132 * 27.7 
The decrease in rates is partly due to the carrying o 
through traffic to and from the Northern Pacific road, and 

partly to a general reduction in local rates. 
The earnings of these lines were as follows: 


D. 
D 














1883-84. 1882-83. Ine. or Dec. Pc. 

Earnings... .... $3,535,015 $2.810.402 I. $724,613 25.8 
Expenses........ 1,503,164 $69,984 I. 533,180 55.0 
Net earnings. .. $2,031,851 $1,840.418 ‘I. $191,483 10.4 
Gross earn. p. m. 8,417 8.607 I. 410 5.1 
Net a ay 4.838 5,243 D. 405 7.7 
Per cent. of exps. 42.50 34.51 Rs 7.99 ca 


Tbe increase in earnings was relatively much less than 
that in traffic, owing to the lower rates as noted above. On 
traffic to points in W ashington Territory for most of the 
year this company received only its proportion of the 
through rate; it now receives full local rates. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 
The earnings of all the lines for the year were as follows: 











Earnings. Expenses. ; 
Ocean Division.... $784,329 $496,033 6295 g 
River Division.... 697,315 587,643 109,672 84.3 
Puget Sound Div.. 319,028 248,640 70,384 77.9 
Railroad Division... 3,535,015 1,503,164 2,031,851 42.5 
Narrow-gauge Div. 220 46,848 *17,628 160.3 
ere . . $5,364,907 $2,882,332 §3.7 
Total, 1882-83.... 5,100,513 2,624,171 51.4 
Increase ... $264,394 $258,161 $6,235 2.3 
ee Oia consis 5.2 9.8 0.3 ae 


* Deficit. 

The earnings of the Narrow-guage Division are not given 
separately in the report and can only be obtained by com- 
parison cf other statements. This division was worked only 
part of the year, as noted elsewhere. 

The income and profit and loss accounts may be stated as 
follows : 











POOR GATIRNG, BE DRO TOs oie 6.05055 0002 nse, vscivcwesevns $2,482,575 
Balance of general interest account 170,887 
Dividends, etc., received..........ccse0- 130,557 
GE TG OIA yoda is a Shika Seewh S edie eee $2,784,019 
MMC iiievctdeckor -Subtasrewtasonten $89,124 
DUNN 2hn cibews + acaendenasenenee. Gunns: 6GX 440,160 
ND osc cebehatutece ss +secmnunsbeenuns 75, 
rere nt AN Kuipeee kaemer oe 354,180 
Stock transfer expenses.. ............ceeee. 4,015 
Dividends, 7% pe coc tss eanetsieceurues 1,800,000 
Depreciation of steamers. ...... .........-- 91,000 
—-—— 2,854,319 
Deficit for the year.......... ..... » pedawequha seca $70,300 
Dividend, Aug. 1, 1883, charged to previous year.... .. 450,000 
rinking fucd to June 30, 1883 .. 2.2.2... - .secccccces 224,479 
Betterments and adjustment, Oregonian Co.... .... .. . 7,881 
Reduction in price of rails in stock ...............00- 00 40,904 
Total charges to profit and Joss............ sse0 os $803,564 
Credit balance, July 1, 1883... .....ccccecscossece « se. 2,263,856 





Profit and loss, credit balance, June 30, 1884.. . .$1,460,292 
Four quarterly dividends were paid during the year, one 
of 21 per cent., one of 2 per cent. and two of 14 per cent. 
each, making 7!¢ per cent. in all. 
Expenditures for additions to property during the year 
were as follows : 













New lines and improvements, Railroad Division....... $3,977,030 
New docks, improvements, etc., Ocean and River 
ce, ree 203,044 
New equipment, Railroad Division.............. ...... 886,601 
New steamboats, etc., River and Ocean divisions...... 602,615 
Total new construction and equipment........ .- $5.569,290 


This was provided for chiefly by the_issue of new bonds, as 
noted elsewhere. 

The Ocean and River divisions show decreases in earnings, 
partly due to the opening of the Northern Pacific and partly 
to the transfer of business to the railroad. The Puget Sound 
Division shows a slow but steady increase. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The only increase in the railroad mileage opened for busi- 
ness and operated during the year was the extension of the 
Baker City Branch to Meacham, 27.9 miles beyond last 
year’s terminus. The average mileage of road operated was 
420 miles. The general condition of the track, buildings 
and bridges is excellent, except that on a part of the main 
line originally purchased from the old Oregon Navigation 
Co. the track and bridges require renewal. About 2,000 
tons of steel rails are on hand for this purpose, During the 
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year about 110 miles of track from Wallula to a point near 
Celilo were relaid with steel. 

The only new work done on the main line during the year 
was for the protection of the track and bridges from 
freshets, with some work in reducing grades. On the Walla 
Walla Division track has been laid from Pendleton to Cen- 
treville, 16.8 miles. The grading between Centreville and 
Blue Mountain was nearly completed when work on it was 
suspended, and has not since been resumed, On the Baker 
City Division work was resumed in April, and has been 
pushed vigorously ever since. At the close of the fiscal year 
track had been laid to a point 177 miles east of Umatilla, 
although only 65 miles are in regular operation. The grad- 
ing is so far completed that tracklaying will not be delayed, 
and it is expected that the connection with the Oregon Short 
Line at Huntington will be completed by November. 

In April last the company became the owner of the Co- 
lumbia & Palouse road by the purchase of all the outstand- 
ing bonds and stock. The amount of bonds so purchased 
was $2,829,000 and the price paid, which included the stock, 
was $2,489,520. Asa condition of the purchase the Oregon 
& Transcontinental Co. paid in advance the interest on the 
bonds for two years at 6 per cent. This line runs ‘rom Pa- 
louse Junction, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, to a point 
three miles east of Colfax, Wash. Ter. , a distance of 92 miles, 
and the grading is comp’eted to Moscow, Idaho, 25.5 miles 
further east. The road was turned over to this company 
June 5, but was not in condition to operate on account of 
extensive washouts. It was opened to Colfax for business 
Aug. 1, after the close of the year. The completion of this 
road to Moscow is recommended, as the grading is done and 
nearly all the material on hand. 

When the construction now under way is completed the 
mileage of the railroad division will be as follows: Portland 
to Riparia, 301; Walla Walla to Blue Mountain, 20; Pen- 
dleton to Centreville, 17; Palouse Junction to Colfax, 89: 
Umatilla to Huntington, 217; total, 657 miles. 

_ Lo settlement of a claim against the Oregon Improvement 
Co. thiscompany has accepted the conveyance of 129,056 
acres of land and surrendered the steamer ‘‘ Santa Rosa.” 

The question of the validity of the leas2 of the Oregonian 
Railway is now before the courts, this company’s counsel 
assuring it that the lease will finally be declared void. 
(The United States Circuit Court has lately decided, since 
the date of the report, that the lease is valid, but it is proba- 
ble that an appeal will be taken.) 

To provide for the payment of the scrip certificates and 
for the company’s other requirements, and also to provide 
for the first-mortgage bonds at maturity, an issue of $14,- 
000.000 of consolidated 5 per cent. bonds was proposed in 
January last, and their sale negotiated under favorable 
terms. The plan having been found impracticable, owing 
to the Oregon law in regard to mortgages, it was then aban- 
doned. ‘The company then issued $6,000,000 in debenture 
bonds bearing 7 per cent. interest, and having three years 
to run from April 1, 1884. Of these bonds $5,000,000 have 
been sold and the proceeds applied to the payment of the 
floating debt, the purchase of the Columbia & Palouse road, 
and the construction of the Baker City Branch. The 
remainder will be sold as required for construction. 

This company has a claim against H. Villard of about 
$420,000, to secure which it holds a lien on his property on 
Madison avenue in New York, which, it is expected, will 
bring enough to pay the claim. 

During the year two new steamers were added to the Puget 
Sound fleet at a cost of about $700,000. To the railroad 
equipment there were added 23 locomotives, 10 passenger, 
3 baggage, 363 box and 2 officers’ cars; and there are 300 
freight cars iu process of construction. No further additions 
will be needed during the current year. 

In relation to the proposed lease of the company’s property 
the report says: *‘Negotiations are in progress for a contract 
with the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. for the operation of 
this company’s lines under a guarantee of earnings. The 
matter bas not, however, at this date made such advance as 
to justify any opinion as to the result of the negotiations.” 





Pullman’s Palace Car Co. 

This company operates in 911 1,148 sleeping and parlor cars, 
of which it owns 669 directly and 479 through controlled 
companies or in partnership with railroad companies. In 
addition to these cars it owns extensive sbops where it 
builds and repairs its own cars, and also builds many cars, 
both passenger and freight, for other parties. Its report is 
for the year ending July 31 last. 

The general account at the close of the year was as 
follows : 

Liabilities, 

Stock (including $400 fractional scrip)... . ...... $15,924,800.00 
Ry errr 2,269,500.00 
Amount received from sale of old cars leased from 

Central Transportation Co... . .. 22. cee seececee 441,370.49 
GENIE. ca ccccccae asec ceca S50 2c50nces 4eesdeeehs 7,533,711 .92 


TN koi xvcks. snaicaea Roose becassesaneenee $26.169,382.41 
Assets. 
Cars (669) and equipments, including franchises, 
OOKE..<55 200s te gianennrtnnticn + PORE $11,326,337.76 


trolled and operated by this company, cost..... 3,339,089.34 
Stock in Union Foundry and Pullman Car Wheel 






i RR Pes ie Judukean' seal eeeweabunsas 250,000.00 
Other stocks and bonds ..... .. . ... j 285,986.50 
Real estate and plant, Detroit shops eos 381,385.17 





Real estate and plant, 508 acres of land, Chicag: 
Car Works, homes for workmen and other im- 


provements at Pullman, Ill.......... + Wedossnebs 6,434,828.95 
Real estate and plant, St. Louis shops.... ... ... 115,007.28 
Plant, Mantua SROpS.... ..-..cccccsscsores sesscees 15,973.13 
Real estate and new Pullman building, Chicago.. 649,252.44 
Real estate, Cook county ...... ..ccccce coe cocccecs 22,320.19 
Ee SOR PRET ee ee 702,294.75 


Other construction material and operating sup- 5 
plies, including cars in proce-s of construction... 1,527,756.91 
Patents, United States and foreign.... ....... 184,633.43 
Furniture and fixtures in the several offices of the 
COMMENT, CONE isn s ei iscnde ac speeeede Bbents ‘ 71,679.97 
Calance of accounts rec¢ivable and payable 592,676.18 





CSbAI «scab esnesehenectuceorecto nee ee 
EN a es CRP R RS Ses ..e. $26,169,382.41 


Stock was increased $2,655,300 during the year. The 
funded debt was not changed: it consists of $445,000 cur- 
rency 8 per cent. debentures due 1887, and $820,000 due 
1892; $955,000 currency 7 per cent. debentures, and 
$49,500 sterling 7 per cent. debentures. 

The surplus account for the year was as follows: 
Surplus for the year, as shown below ...... .......- $1,192,694.40 
Loss on old cars sold or destroyed.... . $62,579.47 
Balance of account, rebuilding old cars 15,666.94 
Depreciation of cars out of regular ser- 


Sage chraes eteevnsinwatmceien 000.00 
Doubtful accownts written off... 307,214.60 
—_———.__ 485,461.01 
Oe a ae Ere tere et seh Caden $707,233.39 
GP, BOE. 1, BRO O 0c. cee cccsscasewc tonceseneees 6,826,478.53 
Surplus, July 31, 1884........ eye $7,533,711.92 


in the income account, and invested in assets of the com- 
pany. 
The income account is as follows : 








Earning (leased lines included) ..................++6 $3, 424,279.58 
Proporiion of earnings of controlled companies .... 488,231.01 
DC Cchross sitccss avdcosierda «shereae 27,709.00 
Manufacturing profits, rentals, etc.... .-..........- 516,237.84 

habs 0. srondeneningscsekueauhatsshl auawens $4,456,457.43 


Expenses, taxes and insurance. .... .$1,119,932.10 
Maintenance of upholstery and bed- 


MINK 55 rae auto KbunGaednibba eauecene 205,455.04 
Ren opener of controlled line expenses 136,556.00 
PERE BED ccccccss. .-cnsesececsens 35,732.40 
Rental of leased lines.................. 264,000.00 
Interest on bonds............. .....e05s 171,466.39 
Dividends, 9% per cent............ «+. 1,339,621.00 





—— 3,263,763.03 


Balance, surplus for the year ... sowenceee $1,192,694.40 
Expenses and maintenances include the leased lines. Profit 
and loss includes the balance of discount, exchange, current 
interest, etc. : 

A comparison with the previous year is as follows: 














1882-84. 1882-83. Increase. Pe. 

Gross receipts... .. $4,456,457 $4,093,245 $362,212 8.9 
BPONGOB...600.00s000 1,488,675 1,369,716 118,959 8.7 
Net earnings ...... $2,967,782 $2,723,529 $244,235 (9.0 
Interest and rentals. 435,467 435.074 393 O01 
Surplus............ $2,532,315 $2,288,455 $243,860 10.6 
Dividends ........... 1'339'621 “11235142 104479 8.5 
Balance... ...... $1,192,694 $1,053,313 $139,381 13.2 


Expenses here include the working expenses and the 
maintenance of upholstery and bedding, including controlled 
lines’ proportion. 
At the annual meeting President Pullman made the fol- 
lowing statement : ‘* During the fiscal year ending July 31, 
1884, new contracts for the usual term of 15 years have 
been made with eight prominent railway companies, includ- 
ing the Illinois Central, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, and the Mexican Central. Renewals of contracts 
have been made with the Union Pacific and the Inter- 
—— railways, covering altogether a mileage of 10,849 
miles, 
“At the beginning of the year the number of contracts and 
the mileage of railways whereon the sleeping and parlor 
cars of this company were operated were as follows: July 
31, 1883 : Total number of contracts, 64 ; mileage covered, 
62,270; average life, 8 years, 345 days. July 31, 1884: 
Total contracts, 72; mileage covered, 69,144; average life, 
9 years, 27 days. Increase: Number of contracts, 8; mile- 
age, 6,874: life, 147 days. 
‘ -_ total number of cars operated at present date is 
,148. 
‘It will, perhaps, prove interesting in this connection, in 
the way of illustrating the growth of the company, to state 
that at the date of its organization, Aug. 1, 1867, it had 
contracts with six railway companies, with an average life 
of eight years and eight months, and covering a mileage of 
railways of about 5,000 miles. Its gross earnings for the 
fiscal year ending July 31. 1868, were $258,000. 

‘““The results of the manufacturing department of the 
company are reasonably satisfactory. The total out-put of 
cars mauufactured and repaired during the fiscal year is 
$6,537,726, of which $3,393,481 is for sleeping and parlor 
cars built and repaired for account of this company, leaving 
$3,144,245 as outside business. 

‘* The total profit from the car-shops is $303,132. The 
net income from the town of Pullman, exclusive of its car- 
shops, is $207,025.71. 

“The growth and general condition as well as the finan- 
cial results of the town of Pullman are quite satisfactory. 
The number of inhabitants has increased during the year 
from 6,685 on July 31, 1883, to 8,329 on July 31, 1884. 

“The Pullman Building in Chicago was commenced April 
1, 1883, and will — be completed in February, 1885. 
The estimated cost of the building when finished is $650,000. 
All the completed portions of the building are occupied by 
nine tenants, including the United States Military Head- 
quarters, the general offices of the telephone companies, and 
the general offices of this company. The present rent-roll is 
about $51,000 per annum. The estimated rental of the en- 
tire building, when completed, is $101,400. It is expected 
that the net rental will yield about 9 per cent. on the in- 
vestment, or about 7 per cent. exclusive of the rental of this 
company’s offices. 

“Since the last annual meeting the number of stock- 
holders has increased from 1,767 to 2,531.” 





Ohio & Mississippi. 


At the recent annual meeting in Cincinnati the President 
presented a report which, after reciting the resolutions, 
giving the plan of re-organization, continues as follows: 

“* Acting under this resolution, this board took such other 
steps as were necessary to relieve the property from the 
custody of the Court, andon April1, by the order of the 
Court, the Receiver was discharged, and the board of 
directors on that day assumed the control and management 
of the property. 


have been applied to the payment of arrearages of interest 
on the existing mortgage debts,_the unsecured debts and 
the mortgage indebtedness already matured, and also to 
the purchase of additional rolling stock. 

“The present financial status of the company is as fol- 


lows: 

Liabilities. 
First mortgage, 7 per cent..............00+ cece eeeene $6,502,000 
First mortgage, sterling, 6 per cent....... Sean mate aries 112,000 
Second mort; Série 3,829,000 
ee 7 per cent...... Saati oinh ibiaiaad webbiasa eanlonnn 2,009.000 
First general mortgage, 5 per cent. coupon bonds..... 2,990,000 





“The earnings and expenses of the railway for the five 
months ending Sept. 1, the period operated by the company, 
— with the same period last year, have been as 

‘ollows: 














Of this surplus the sum of $1,100,000 is represented in 


the depreciation account, and the balance of $6,433,711.92 - 


‘* As provided in the plan, the proceeds of the bonds sold | ¢ 





the ruinously low rates of freight prevailing most of the 
spring and summer months—a portion of the time the rates 
being below the actual cost of transportation—had a marked 
effect on our earnings, the most rigid economy only saving 
us from serious embarrassment. It is gratifying to note 
that while in the time mentioned our gross earnings de- 
creased $202,234, our net decrease is but $8,029. 

“The crops along our line and in the country tributary 
are this season abundant and fully up to the average, but 
the general depression in business and the absence of sea- 
board and foreign demand has so far prevented the moving 
of graiu in any considerable quantities. It is confidently 
hoped that the business of the fall and winter months will 
show a marked improvement, with good net results. The 
first-mortgage interest falling due on July 1, the second- 
mortgage interest Oct. 1 and the payment due the sinking 
fund Oct. 1, $24,000, were promptly met at maturity. The 
obligations of the Receiver assumed by the company, includ- 
ing the awards of $106,000 made to attorneys by order of 
the Court, have, with the exception of a few unadjusted 
claims, been paid by your Board. 

‘The physical condition of the road has been fully maiu- 
tained. The repairs to the road-bed between Cincinnati and 
Aurora, necessitated by the disastrous flood of February, 
have been completed and charged to working expenses. 
The bridge over Shoal Creek was completed in July, and the 
bridge at Tanner’s Creek will be completed this month. At 
both of these points new and substantial masonry was built, 
and the bridges are of the most substantial character. The 
bridge over the Muscatatak hasalso been rebuilt this season. 
It is not expected that any other renewals will be necessary 
for some years tocome. One thousand tons of steel have 
been placed jn the main line, and the light steel removed 
placed on the Springfield Division. Six and one-half miles 
of road have been ballasted this season, and LOS miles of the 
roadway fencad. 

“Contracts were entered into in May with the Brooks 
Locomotive Works for 20 first-class ten-wheel freight en- 
gines. Thirteen have been received and placed in service, 
and the remainder will be delivered in October. The increased 
capacity of these engines will effect a decided decrease in 
expenses of conducting transportation. 

**Contracts have also been entered into for 1.000 first-class 
large capacity box cars, the delivery of which will be com- 
menced in November. This new equipment will be paid for 
from the proceeds of the 5 per cent. bonds. More freight 
equipment should be provided, to allow of an economical 
working of the road and save the large amounts paid annu- 
ally for mileage on foreign cars. , 
“Our. trains have been run with great regularity, and no 
accident has occurred resulting in the injury of any passen- 
ger. Our relations with all our connections continue of the 
most friendly character.” 

St. Louis & Cairo. 

This company owns a line of 3ft. gauge from East St. 
Louis, Ill., to Cairo, 151.6 miles, with the Columbia Branch, 
9 miles, making 160.6 miles in all. There are 22.7 miles of 
sidings. The report is for the year ending Jan. 31. 

Changes during the year were the addition of ths Columbia 
Branch, which was opened for business Dec. 1, 1882, two 
months before the end of the fiscal vear. 

The equipment consists of 22 locomotives ; 11 passenger 
and 5 baggage, mail and express cars ; 334 box, 8 stock, 90 
flat, 450 coal, 50 coke and 13 caboose cars ; 7 boarding and 
3 service cars. 

The general account is as follows, condensed : 






DRE ssdciyinsies kbvswns bubbehaces 4cbveuceuedees $6.500,000.00 
Funded debt ...... .. sini 2,600.000.00 
Wet inonme.........00. 219,853.46 


Vouchers and accounts. . 


MND Wak ikecd + beesdue cvs cdeen Bhoelsee Seba $9,344,451.51 
SCE e ree -.eeeees $9,002,814.31 
Dividend account, income bonds ...... 130,090.00 
Cash and accounts receivable ........ 211,637.20 


9,344,451 51 
The funded debt is all of one issue, first-mortgage income 
bonds, receiving interest only to such amount asthe net 
earnings may be sufficient to pay. 
The traffic for the year was as follows : 





1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Pass. train miles.. 178,936 139,510 I 39.4°6 28.2 
Freighttrain miles 213,567 167,574 I. 45,993 27.4 
Total loco. miles... 445,592 332,989 I. 112,603 33.8 
Pass. cir miles.... 524,845 445,325 I 79,520 17.9 
Freight car miles. 3,618,931 2,694 505 I. 924,4°6 343 
Pass. carried ..... 125,539 127.417 D. 1,878 1.5 
Passenger-miles... 3,328,357 2.831945 I. 496.412 17.5 
Tonsfr.carried.... 232,942 202,464 I. 20.478 151 
Ton-miles:.. ..... 13,458,539 12,483,224 1. 975,315 7.8 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No.... 19 20 Dd. 1 50 
Freight, tons...... 63 7 |6U©B ll 14.9 
Av. receipt: 
Per passen.-mile.. 2.790 cts. 3.125 cts. D. 0.335 ct. 107 
Per ton-mile... ... 1.903 * 1.587 * I. 0.316" 19.9 


Locomotive service cost 12.61 cents per mile. Passenger 
trains earned 51.2 cents per mile and freight trains 121.5. 
The average for all trains was 95.2; expenses, 72.3 and net 
earnings 22.9 cents per train mile. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 








Pretest ...... 0 «+ --$149,203 $198,067 D. $48,864 24.7 
MOEA: pe od0vces see 7,142 I. 33,165 43.1 
° 2 88.531 I. 4,281 48 
ee 23,462 18,557 L 4,905 25.9 
Ts kdntenccevcesd $375,784 $382,297 D. $6.513 L797 
Expenses..... + «++ 205,827 227,341 I. 58,486 25.8 
Net earnings....... $89,957 $154,956 D. $64,999 41.9 
Gross earn per mile.. 2,454 2,522 OD. 68 2.7 
Net earn. per mile... 588 1.022 Dz. 434 42.5 
Per cent. of exps..... 70.06 59.47 L. 16.59... 


The increase in coal earnings was largely due to the con- 
tract with the St. Louis Ore & Steel Co. Expenses were 
increased by damage from wash-outs at several points. 


Total present funded debt........... ........-5- $15,442,000] The result of the year was as follows : 
The anoual liability for interest on the funded debt at Net earnings, as above.... ...........0060. ERE a $89,956.57 
the present time being ..... ......+4 -.--seeceeee eee TE vaca saivesrhdtens cseeees. d00snrene $11,119.04 
To which is to be added the annual contribution to the Interest (3 per cent.) on bonds.............. 73,000. 
sinking fund, which for the current year amounts eonee —-———_ 89,119.04 
DOs acosennd ws ebeee bb neees pans (onesies ik aediee Obeneee t a» Gane 
— Balance, surplus forthe year .. . .... .. $837.53 
Making the fixed charges. ...............000-+- $1,089,020 P , 


The net earnings were sufficient to pay 3 per cent. on the 
bonds, which are income bonds; in 1882 there was 5 per 
cent. paid. 

During the year 1,000 tons of steel rails and 40,623 new 
ties were used ; 143 ft. of bridging was replaced by new, 
423 ft. of trestle bridge filled in, and other improvements 
were made. Two miles of track were raised above high 
water level, ani the Rall’s Ridge grade cut down. 

The Columbia Branch to the coal fields of St. Clair County, 
9 miles, was completed and opened for traffic Dec. 1. About 
the same time there was a general falling off in the coal 
~~ =? on account of the stoppage of furnaces and iron 
mil . ; 

A considerable sum is still needed for improvements and 





—————1883. . 1884. 

Gross. Net. Gross. Net. 
BD oie sie csiercse $318,882 $128,892 $306,476 $153,225 
ar 319,379 64,488 312,726 56,444 
| eae 307,118 63.533 257,134 43,440 
ved, civcses oe 300,689 60,338 282,202 74,115 
eee 470,442 172,7 353,708 154,727 
$1,714,510 $489,980 $1,512,276 $481,951 
PUNIB Gs ccisinee ces censctzatacccentasel $202,234 $8,029 


“The failure of the wheat and corn crops of last year and 


the building of an incline at Cairo to connect with the Texas 
St, Louis road. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.— All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
roud officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to itsimprovement.  Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertaii no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 

ing patronage. 








THE WEST SHORE AND THE NEW YORK 
CENTRAL. 


Tne Receivers of the New York, West Shore & Buffalo 
Company last week began an aggressive movement, 
intended, no doubt, to secure a position for that road 
by weakening its chief rival, like all other movements 
in a railroad war which has been entered upon design- 
edly. The West Shore wants to makealiving. To do 
this it must get a share of the through traffic and c¢ 
the local tratfic on its line at profitable rates. The 
through traftic must be diverted from the other six 
trunk lines, but chiefly from those which carry mostly 
to New York. The local traffic must come mostly 
from the New York Central. 

The securing ofa through traftic depends very much 
on the allies that can be secured .west of Buffalo. 
The road which has allies interested in sending freight 
and passengers over it at nearly every Western com- 
peting point has a great advantage over one that has 
no such allies, or has them at but few traffic centres. 
The West Shore has had a tenth of the through ship- 
ments from New York awarded it, and seems for the 
time satisfied with it; it has had but a very small 
share of the shipments from the West to New York: 
but it probably has no fauit to find with the trunk lines 
on that account. The building up of a large through 
traflic is likely to be a slow process, when most of the 
railroads west of Buffalo are controlled in the interest 
of other trunk lines. 

For the local traftic, the new road is not so de- 
pendent. It can secure as much its merits will 
attract. Doubtless the West Shore was built where it 
is because the country on its line affords a larger 
traffic, perhaps, than any other of equal extent in this 
country. Its promoters may have reckoned that com- 
paratively a small part of this traffic, at rates approxi- 
mately the same as the low ones which the New York 
Central had been getting for carrying it, would suffice 
to pay the interest on the funded debt. 

It was hardly to be expected, however, that the New 
York Central would permit so great a diversion of 
traftic if it could help it, or would fail to put obstacles 
in the way of a competitor which once fairly started 

yas almost sure to become formidable. Prudence re- 
quired that provision should be made for paying the 
fixed charges of the West Shore Company for two or 
three years after completion without depending on net 
earnings, because there might not be any, and if the 
company were absolutely dependent on them the 
New York Central was almost sure to see that there 
should be none. 

We know, however, that the West Shore exhausted 


as 











its financial resources before it was completed, and 
thus became dependent onits profits from the begin- 
ning; and before it was fairly completed the New 
York Central had ruined its chances of making any- 
thing out of the enormous local freight on the line by 
making rates which render the business undesirable 
to any line at least that does not handle an enormous 
amount of it. 

It seems to us, however, that the new road should 
not have expected to make a very large income from 
the local freight from the beginning. The towns have 
grown around the New York Central during the forty 
years of its existence. It hasits sidings into every 
merchant's and manufacturer’s yard where they have 
been thought useful, and it has served these local ship- 
pers, on the whole, exceptionally well and at rates 
lower, probably, than those of any other railroad, 
forced thereto by the competition of a canal at every 
important station. But the new road would probably 
have been satisfied to get a small part of this traffic at 
the beginning, provided the rates were profitable. 
Probably it has actually obtained but an extremely 
small part of it, and made no profit on it whatever. 

The traffic which it seemed might be very large 
immediately was the local passenger traffic. The 
West Shore was magnificently and largely equipped 
with passenger cars, and largely was the only one of 
these qualifying terms that could be applied to the 
New York Central. But, though the West Shore was 
probably better built than any other road in this coun- 
try ever was when first opened, it had not the solidity 
of an old line, and as a matter of fact it had not the 
numerous very fast trains of the New York Central, 
and its trains frequently did not make the advertised 
time. Now a large part of the travel on the line is for 
long distances—150 to 400 miles—where the speed 


makes a considerable difference in the length 
of the journey; and the attractions must be great 
which will induce a passenger to New York 


from Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester or Buffalo to 
spend fromtwo to four hours more on the road than 
is required on the old route. Moreover, the large 
through travel of the New York Central as well as its 
great established local travel cause it to run very 
numerous trains, so that a passenger has the choice of 
many times of starting, which is a great convenience 
to many. A new railroad could hardly afford the 
expense of so many trains when it has not half passen- 
gers enough to occupy them. 

Now the West Shore having been built, whether 
wisely or not, and being opened through shortly after 
another new line between New York and Buffalo, and 
at atime when the tendency was for traffic to de- 
crease rather than increase, the problem was to get 
profit enough to support it. Before it was fairly 
opened, its financial embarrassments were such that it 
could not hope to pay interest on its bonds for some 
time, and, passing into the hands of receivers who are 
to administer it for the benefit of its creditors, it was 
relieved of the necessity of such payments. Practi- 
cally, the property now belongs to the creditors, 
who have been spared the necessity of united 
action, which it seemed very difticult to 
cure, by the action of the court in appointing 
officers to manage the property for the best interests 
of all concerned, with full power, apparently, to do 
everything which might be done by unanimous vote 
of the stock and bondholders, and entirely in their 
own discretion. The work for them to do is to make 
the property as valuable as possible for the benefit of 
all who may be decided to have an interest in it. They 
are not required to pay interest on any bonds, and 
they are substantially able, by the issue of receivers’ 
certificates, which rank above all mortgage debts, to 
mortgage the whole property to obtain the means for 
doing what they may consider necessary to protect or 
increase the value of the property. This is a tre- 
mendous power, but it 1s given on the theory that 
the court should do whatever is necessary to protect 
the interests of the company’s creditors, and these 
interests can only be protected by maintaining the 
permanent value of the road, and the court must act 
on the advice of the agents whom it has selected for 
their capacity in determining and effecting what may 
be for these interests. Substantially, the receivers are 
bound to act asa reasonable man would act whose 
sole property was that which the court has put in 
their charge, and who owned that property free from 
any lien. Under such circumstancesa man would carry 
on a business at a loss, mortgaging the property to pay 
the losses, if in that way only could it be made profit- 
ablein future years. Ifa railroad is not worked at all, 
it not only will produce no income, but will depreciate 
rapidly in value, and it is entirely possible that a line, 
that is worked at aloss at first, may afterwards be- 
come very profitable; that is very likely to be the case 
when throughout its whole extent it is subject to the 


se- 





competition of lines which are financially strong while 
it is financially weak. 

Now, the experience of the West Shore for the first 
few months after it was opened through resulted in a 
decided loss. The gross receipts were but about two- 
thirds of its bare working expenses during the ten 
weeks before the Receivers took possession. This 
probably was an unfavorable period, for the managers 
then were not able to make some needed improve- 
ments, because they could not give the security for 
payment which the Receivers give, and for a railroad 
with little business other than local passenger traffic 
it was an unfavorable season. Since the Receivers 
have had charge they have been able to make some 
improvements that tend to economy in working, and 
the season has been that of the heaviest local passen- 
ger traffic. It is, however, hardly probable that the 
road has made its working expenses. 

Now what can be done? Even under receivers a 
railroad cannot go on forever paying out for expenses 
more than it takes in gross earnings. Receivers’ cer- 
tificates are good only as long as people believe that 
they will be paid without great delay. Nothing can 
compel people to take them for supplies or advance 
money on them to pay wages. When the amount 
outstanding becomes very large, they depreciate like 
any other security the time of payment of which is 
uncertain. It might seem that in the case of the 
West Shore the amount that can be issued without 
depreciation must be very large, because they are the 
first lien on a property that has cost tens of millions in 
cash; but no matter how much it may have cost, it 
will not be counted a good security, if after two or 
three years’ working it continues to net a loss. 

What under these circumstances do the Receivers 
mean by reducing, as they did last week, their local 
passenger rates one-half, this being, apparently, the 
only traffic, except west-bound through freight, on 
which they have been able to make any considerable 
profit? Do they expect by this to increase their 
profits? We do not suspect them of any such foolish 
expectation. Fares as they were on this and the 
New York Central Railroad were the lowest in the 
world. There is no instance on record, we believe. 
where passenger traffic of this class—substantially all 
first-class—has been carried at an _ eapense as 
low as one cent per mile. Possibly if the West 
Shore could thus secure the whole of the New York 
Central travel, and had rolling stock on hand to ac- 
commodate it, it might not lose by the reduction—but 
probably it would. But, of course, the Receivers 
could not have expected this. They knew that their 
reduction would be met by a corresponding reduction 
by the the New York Central at every common point. 
and that their proportion of the total travel would 
remain about the same, and that their total travel 
would gain only by the stimulus of the lower rate, 
which is not likely, after the first few weeks, to double 
the travel; that is, the gross earnings at the reduced 
rate are hardly likely to be as great as at the old rate, 
while the net earnings will be less—probably nothing 
and less than ncthing. 

Now, doubtless, it is because the New York Central 
would have to follow its lead in reducing local rates, 
and because the reduction was likely to cause a great 
reduction in the net earnings from this traffic, that 
the West Shore Receivers made the reduction. As 
things stand, they are not able to make a living for 
their road ; nothing is likely to enable them to increase 
their earnings or profits from through traffic much 
very soon: that must take time to grow. They had 
done what was possible, and with a fair measure of 
success, to secure local passenger traffic, but the way 
to getting any considerable profit from local freight 
was blocked by the unprofitably low rates made by the 
New York Central just before the West Shore was 
ready to compete for it. Now the people interested in 
the West Shore substantially say tothe New York Cep- 
tral, If you will not let us make anything on the com- 
paratively small part of the local freight which we 
might secure, you shall not make anything on the 
enormous passenger traffic which you have had so many 
years. Now the New York Central passenger earnings 
last year were more than $8,500,000. The reduction 
from 2 to 1 cent per mile just made by the West 
Shore, applied to the whole traffic weuld reduce 
them by $4,300,000—which is equal to $4,80 per 
share of stock. The competition of the West Shore 
does not affect the whole passenger traffic of the New 
York Central, it is true, because the New York Central 
works a large mileage besides the line alongside the 
West Shore; but this mileage is all near the West 
Shore, and the fares from most of the stations except 
those on the Harlem Division cannot be fully main- 
tained when those from stations near by are reduced ; 
and the whole through passenger traffic is affected, 
because the through rates on the New York Central 
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were as high as its very low local rates, and the through 
rates cannot be made more than the ‘‘sum of the 
locals,” as passenger men say. 

As in every railroad war, the road with the greatest 
traffic suffers the greatest losses. The West Shore, 
possibly, by working its passenger traffic at a loss of 
half a million a year might impose a loss of two or 
three millions on the New York Central, whose trafiic 
is many times as great. If one road can be worked 
much cheaper than the other, that will make 
some difference; but it is not probable that the West 
Shore, with its comparatively light traffic, can be 
worked as cheaply per unit of traffic, at least for pas- 
senger trafiic, as the New York Central, with its very 
heavy business. 

Now the outcome of acontest like this depends upon 
endurance. The New York Central has so much pro- 
fitable traffic that the West Shore cannot spoil, that in 
all probability it can go on indefinitely carrying at 
current rates by sacrificing its dividends, for its funded 
debt is light and not heavy. Moreover, it is just as 
legitimate for it to borrow money to sustain itself 
through such a contest as it is for the West Shore to 
issue receivers’ certificates for the same purpose, If 
it should do so, the West Shore would finally become 
the property of the holders of the receivers’ certifi- 
cates the interests of the present creditors would have 
been wholly sacrificed in the effort to protect them, 
and the policy of the Receivers would turn out to 
be a great failure. But the question with the New 
York Central is; Is the game worth the candle? and 
the answer to this depends on the TIME required. The 
West Shore would remain afterall. Its power asa 
competitor will only be destroyed by purchasing it. 
It can be bought at a very low price if it fails to sus- 
tain itself in the Receivers’ hands ; but this would not 
make up for the losses caused to the New York Cen- 
tral by a very long struggle. It is not those alone by 
the low passenger rates just made by the West Shore 
which must be considered, but also those by the low 
local freight rates established months ago by the New 
York Central itself. The West Shore can be bought 
now for a fraction of its cash cost. Doubtless an ar- 
rangement could be made with it on the basis of a 
division of traffic which would immediately increase 
the profits of the New York Central, but that could 
hardly prevent trouble breaking out again. It is not 
probable that either party expects that things will re- 

main as they are until the actual ruin of either or for 
many months. If the West Shore manifestly grows 
weaker and the New York Central sustains itself well, 
West Shore bonds will go down and a controlling in- 
terest will probably be purchased in the interest of 
parties who will work it in close connection with the 
New York Central and perhaps other trunk lines. If 
the West Shore seems able to continue the contest long, 
then the same purchase may be made at a much higher 
price, or an arrangement may be made for the inde- 
pendent existence of the West Shore —an arrangement 
which we believe could not last long. More light will 
be thrown on the situation when we have the reports 
of both roads for the year ending with September last, 
which will enable us to see how great additional losses 
the New York Central can bear, and what relation the 
expenses of the West Shore have borne to its earnings 
during recent months. 








German and American Freight Traffic. 





The detailed freight statistics of German railroads 
for the year 1883 have recently been published. They 
do not include quite all the roads, it having been a 
voluntary matter for the companies to furnish them. 
But the slight omissions have no importance for our 
present purpose. The tables of tonnage of different 
articles carried give us an insight into the character 
of German freight business to-day. The classification 


is much more detailed than that of the United States | forming 31 per cent. of the whole while in Germany 


census returns, being divided into some 75 different 
heads. We have tried to group them 


2,000 lbs. to make comparisons easy. 


fore deducted it from the United States returns : 


——-Germany.--—— —United States} ions” or ‘‘iron” are returned by us as ‘“ miscel- 





in such a] of cotton and petroleum (4 per cent. of the whole), we 
manner that the two may be compared. We have} still have twice the proportion of miscellaneous ship- 
reduced the metric tons of 2,204 lbs. to our tons of | ments that there are in Germany. Part of this differ- 
Live stock in| ence is probably due to the fact that their figures are 
Germany is kept separate from freight ; we have there-| more carefully set apart ; and it is not improbable that 


-—~——-Germany.-—-——. —United States.— 
L883. 1880. 
P.c. P.c. 
Tons of Tons of 


moved, total. 





Potatoes... .... 1,226,664 

Other root crops 3,102,071 

ee 1,199,898 

Other food sup- 

ee 1,278,873 ae ‘ 
— 6,807,506 6.8 7,099,525 2.5 

Wheat .......... 1.685,822 

Rye.........-... 1,443,853 

ee See 738,726 

— obas ones ae 

Other grain..... 71,375 
< ——--——- 5,383,214 5.3 42,003,504 15.0 

Fire wood ..... 1,980,889 


Sawn lumber... 1,836,164 
Unsawn timber.. 1,223 845 
Other forest pro- 
GaN. 208 suse 
——-— 5,161,791 5.1 25,474,349 9.1 
Unmanufactured 
iron... ....... 3.250.773 
Railroad iron... 


638,378 
—-—-_—s_: 3, 889,151 3.9 11,663,372 4.2 
WOOP cssucce spasssne oc o5 Se 1.4 7,449,717 2.7 
All other freight* ......... 13,376,769 13.3 87,769,688 31.3 


~* Not including live stock, 

Under the last general head are included four of 
the United States census classes, viz., ‘‘ Petroleum,’ 

“Cotton,” ‘* Manufactures,” and ‘‘ Merchandise.” Of 
the first two the German railroads carry comparatively 
little ; the two together form but # of 1 per cent. of 
the total tonnage. Manufactures and merchandise it 
was impossible to separate in such a way as to corre- 
spond even roughly to the division in the United 
States census. Indeed, it was sometimes difficult to 
decide which of the German returns should be in- 
cluded under the head of ‘‘ food supplies.” Consider- 
ing the way in which the traffic was handled, it 
seemed best to classify peat with coal rather than with 
earth. 

Comparing the percentage results in the two cases 
we find that coal heads the list in both countries, but 
is relatively far more important in Germany, forming 
nearly half of its tonnage, and less than one-third of 
ours. Second in its list stands a class of traffic which 
in our statistics appears absolutely quite unimportant 
—stone, earth, etc.—constituting nearly 15 per cent. 
of the German traffic, and little more than 3 per cent. 
of that reported in our census. As our population is 
considerable larger than the German, and the amount 
of building going on is enormously greater here than 
in Germany, it is not easy to believe that these 


figures are correct. And as ‘‘earth” makes a 
considerable item in the German construction 
materials, we are led to suspect that materials 


for railroad construction were included in the Ger- 
man figures and not in ours. They certainly could 
not have been included in ours, for we built about 
7,000 miles of railroad in 1880, and had ballast, etc., 
to haul for 85,000 miles of old road, and this alone 
required doubtless more than the 9,090,000 tons re- 
ported by the Census of all building materials, iron 
ore, etc. 

Potatoes and other vegetable food, exclusive of 
grain, comethird in Germany. The actual tonnage is 
not very much less than with us, while its percentage 
of the whole amount is nearly three times as great. It 
is probable that certain things, sugar, for instance, 
which are here classed with potatoes, are classed as 
merchandise in the United States census; but this 
can only account for a part of the difference. Grain, 
which with us stands second only to coal, in Germany 
ranks fourth. The percentage is little over one-third 
of our own, and the aggregate less than one-eighth. 
It is somewhat the same way with flour, but the dif- 
ference is not quite so marked. Lumberis somewhat 
more important with us ; in iron the difference is very 
slight. There are some rather curious things which 
do not appear in the summary. For instance, the 
tonnage of meatis only 21,938 or less than one-fiftieth 
of 1 per cent. of the whole in Germany, where much 
less meat is eaten and comparatively asmall part of it 
has to be shipped further than a cart can haul it. 

The unclassified goods—-merchandise, manufactures, 
etc., are much more numerous in the United States, 


they are only 13 per cent. If we deduct the shipments 


many articleswhich in Germany appear as “ provis- 





1883. nie 1880, laneous.” But making all possible allowance for these 
-c. Cc. . : . ° : 
Tons of Tons of | differences, there must still be really more distribution 
moved. _ total. moved. total. j i ; . 
eC 100,769,937 100.0 280,083,176 160 = eee posites in this ne ° — 
——— —— ——-— —|the figures are utterly erroneous, they show 
ARS. scales nies 44,083,099 : 
Peat and lignite. 5,719,040 that the American manufacturer or merchant ex- 
endl. Gaon1g 890% 180 40.4 89,622,899 23.0 | tends his saleson a much larger scale, and depends 
Iron ore ... .... 4,175,013 far less upon the local market; or, to put it in another 
ere 2,177,833 ‘ ; 
— o0ne* Gon een way, that a much smaller portion of the finished pro- 
Stone, ore, ce- i 
ment, etc..... 1,434,037 duct is consumed at the place of manufacture, as is 


14,910,287 14.8 


9,000,822 3,2*naturally the case when many manufactures are con 


fined to one or a few sections of the country, instead 
of being scattered pretty well over it, as they are in 
most old countries, and as they had to be when the 
means of transportation were very imperfect. 

We should say, however, that the statistics, for this 
country at least, are very imperfect. Each of our 
railroads reported the whole number of tons of each 
kind of freight hauled by it, though in many cases the 
same ton of freight, unchanged in form and, indeed, 
without transfer from one car to another, passed over 
several different roads. A shipment of ten tons from 
Kansas to Boston in many cases must have been re- 
ported by seven different roads and so would foot up 
as 70 tons. We believe that care was taken in Ger- 
many to avoid this, the statistics, indeed, having been 
obtained to show the movement of different kinds of 
goods from one district to another. But this tends to 
decrease the absolute quantity of freight passing over 
the American roads. There can be no doubt that the 
amount of transportation was in proportion to the 
number of tons handled much the greater here, because 
our routes are longer, and comparatively few ship- 
ments inGermany are made over routes, including 
those formed by several roads, as long as ours from 
Kansas City, Council Bluffs or Minneapolis to Chi- 
cago, from Chicago to Buffalo or Pittsburgh, or 
from Buffalo to New York. Ton miles are the only 
criterion of the amount of transportation, and of these 
there were 32,349 millions by our census, and but 
9,298 millions over the German railroads in 1880-81, the 
average distance hauled being 112 here and 51 in Ger- 
many. The number of things transported it is also 
important to know, but our census gives very imper- 
fect information of these (because the same thing is 
often reported several times), while the new German 
statistics are probably quite correct. 





We have discussed the contest between the West 
Shore and the New York Central elsewhere entirely as 
an economic question, without reference to its moral 
quality. As regards the latter, it is easy to justify 
both parties. The managers of both roads are bound 
to do the best possible for the proprietors of the rail- 
roads committed to their charge. If the New York 
Central could prevent the West Shore from ever mak- 
ing a dollar of profit, without loss to itself, it 
would be justified in doing so; if it can 
make it so valueless that it can buy it cheap for the 
benefit of its own proprietors, it is justified in doing 
that. It owes the West Shore absolutely nothing : its 
conduct toward it should be guided by the ultimate 
effect on the income of the New York Central Com- 
pany. Whenthe West Shore built its road by the side 
of the New York Central it took the risk which every 
new business takes of being ruined by its competitors. 

And so with the West Shore. If by any effort of 
theirs its managers could divert every dollar of profit 
from the New York Central treasury to their own, 
they would be bound to do it. As railroad companies 
are established and managed under our laws, none 
possesses any rights in traffic or profits as against 
rivals. Each is liable to fight for its existence, and 
the contests can be judged only by the rules of war in 
uncivilized communities. The tribe that first occu- 
pies a fertile valley owns it just so long as it can out- 
fight every intruder; and, burdened by its very wealth 
and the care of women and children, a rich and 
powerful tribe may have to yield part or the whole of 
its domain to a poverty-stricken band of desperate ad- 
venturers who have nothing but their lives to lose and 
are reckless of them. 

Curiously like war are such contests between rail- 
roads. Maneuvres are successful in proportion to the 
amount of damage they do theenemy compared with 
our own loss. The company which is in position to 
make rates so low as to ruin the value of a traffic at a 
place where its business amounts to $10,000 a year and 
its rival’s to $160,000 has an enfilading fire on its 
enemy. The one with a large income and light fixed 
charges can endure great losses and hold out long, 
like a wealthy and populous nation. 


All this is essentially barbarous—railroad war and 
national war alike; but it is very hard to see how the 
former can be prevented without a radical change in 
the legislation under which railroads are organized, 
such as few of those who most deprecate the evils of 
railroad wars would be willing to make. Probably 
railroad policy will slowly become civilized—or half- 
civilized—and we may at least expect to see the last 
railroad war before the nations of Europe disband 
their armies. 











1 cent per mile is the first instance on record, we be- 


The West Shore’s reduction of its passenger rates to _ 
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lieve, of a railroad war affecting the whole of the pas- 
senger traffic of a railroad, this being, indeed, prob- 
ably the only railroad in the world which has a com- 
petitor at substantially every station. The amount 
of damage that it can do to its chief competitor is 
fearful, but it will also cause no little injury to the 
Erie, for the few places where they come in contact 
are important ones, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western must suffer also in its Buffalo business, not to 
speak of the effect on the through passenger business 
of all the trunk lines. Probably the West Shore aims 
only at the New York Central. It hits the other roads 
only because they happen to be in the line of its fire. 





It is remarkable how much more the public, in- 
cluding those who buy and sell railroad stocks, is im- 
pressed by a contest of the railroads over through 
passenger rates than by one over freight rates which 
causes ten times as much loss. The reduction of all 
passenger rates, through and local, by the West Shore 
compelled a reduction in the regular price of through 
lickets, because you cannot get more for a through 
ticket than the cost of two local tickets which cover 
the same journey; and when it costs only about $4.50 
to go frora New York to Buffalo and $10 or so to go 
from Buffalo to Chicago, people will not pay $16.50 
to $18 fur a ticket from New York to Chicago. 
This is the explanation of the reduction in the prices 
of through tickets sold at the railroad companies’ 
offices. The reduction in their average receipts is 
probably much less. Before this open reduction 
they were selling scarcely any tickets at their own 
offices, but nearly all through brokers, to whom they 
paid a commission of $4 or $5 on a Chicago ticket: 
Now that the railroads have been compelled to reduce 
the price at their own offices they pay probably 
much smaller commissions, and moreover sell many 
more tickets through their own agents. Thus the 
loss by the reduction falls on the scalpers more than 
on therailroads probably. The difficulty between the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio has apparently 
not made much difference in the situation, except 
to enlist in the service of the West Shore the whole 
force of Baltimore & Ohio agents. On the other hand, 
the ticket-brokers, having had their harvest injured by 
the West Shore’s action in reducing rates at railroad 
oftices, probably work against that road. Through 
fares are still much higher than they were in 1881, and 
the loss by the present condition of things, though 
large, is not nearly as great as would have resulted 
from the demoralization of east-bound freight rates, if 
that had continued. 











Concerning these through east-bound freight rates, 
there have been many reports that they continued to 
be cut through last week, and railroad men elsewhere 
have been much concerned about it, there being, 
apparently, a disposition to believe that almost any- 
thing of the kind is probable. But the most thorough 
investigation on the spot fails to discover any founda- 
tion for these reports. All the Chicago railroads in 
the pool affirm positively that they are taking nothing 
at less than the regular rates ; and all their shipments 
are reported and charged to them at full rates ; and if 
any gets more than its share, at any rate, it will have 
to pay over the gross earnings from the excess to 
those who are short. A small amount of freight is 
going out of Chicago by a circuitous route out- 
side of the pool, but it is not enough to 
make any trouble. As to reports of contracts made for 
carrying for six months at 15 cents per 100, if they have 
any foundation, it is probably in connection witha con- 
tract which a Chicago car-works has to construct and 
deliver a large number of freight cars for an Eastern 
railroad. The manufacturers will have to pay freight for 
hauling the cars empty, and they can probably earn car 
mileage on them and have no freight to pay if they 
are sent loaded; and in this way they may be able to 
make a rebate from the regular rate on shipments 
enough to fill these cars, by a route outside of the 
Chicago pool, down to the time when the last car is 
turned out of the works. But they can carry but an 
insignificant fraction of six months’ business—prob- 
ably not half of one week’s shipments. But this is 
enough to give a foundation for an alarming report, 
which shippers who are anxious to see rates go to 
pieces circulate industriously, and which, at a time 
whenthere have been so many disturbances, railroad 
contracting agents are apt to accept as at least not 
improbable. 

It is without doubt true that during the week end- 
ing Oct. 11 the shipments were largely and chiefly at 
the low rates made during the recent disturbances. 
But, as we have shown elsewhere, last week there was 
a very great falling off in the shipments, and we un- 
derstand that in the last half of last week the ship- 
ments were much smaller than in the first half, and 


) decidedly small, so much so as to show that, if the 
rates had been cut, the cutting had had no effect. 

It is one of the difficulties of a situation like the 
present, when some rates (as on through passengers) 
are known to be demoralized, and when very recently 
there has been a cutting of freight rates, that traffic 
men distrust each other and easily believe reports of 
fresh irregularities, and this disposition adds to the 
difficulty of maintaining rates. 








Through shipments of freight from New York to 
the West, which kept up wonderfully well during the 
first half of this year, are now, and have been for some 
three months, smaller than in any other year at this 
time 


since 1880, though the decrease since 
last year has not been’ great—since August 
only about 5 per cent., which, considering the 


general complaint of dull business, seems very 
little. There is only one more road than last 
year competing for the traffic, and that is getting a 
smaller share of the traffic though a much larger 
share of the earnings than it had last year at this time, 
when it was making itself felt very sharply and car- 
rying a great deal of low-class freight at probably 20 
per cent. less than the regular rates. But compared 
with years previous to 1883, the four old trunk lines 
are getting but 77.4 per cent. of the total traffic, which 
total is a little less than in 1882, and much less than in 
1881, when low rates made it valueless, however. 
Their share of the shipments now is about the same 
amount as they were getting in 1880 and 1879, at this 
time, however, when the business was much better 
than it had ever been before. But the principal sig- 
nificance of the New York shipments is as an 
indicator of the ability of the country to pur- 
chase goods. That it should be _ getting so 
much when there is so much complaint of bad 
trade seems surprising, and leads to the suspicion that 
the badness of trade consists more in the smallness of 
profits than in any great reduction of sales. It may 
be, however, that the tonnage is kept up by larger 
shipments of coarse, cheap goods, in spite of a con- 
siderable decrease in the costlier merchandise ; and it 
is true that in a country like this a cessation of growth 
produces many of the effects of an absolute decline 
in older communities. There are more factories, more 
merchants and more railroads year after year, and if 
there is only just as much business, there is less for 
each individual competitor. 








The farmers continue to market their wheat more 
rapidly than in previous years. During the 11 weeks 
ending Oct. 11 the Northwestern receipts of flour and 
wheat for four years had been : 





1884. 1883. 1882. 1881. 
Flour, bbls... 2,069,634 1,914,589 —_1,830.674 1,937,354 
Grain, bu..... 36,656,595 28,557,518 30,690,022 17,375,444 
Total, bu... 45,969,948 37,173,078 38,950,555 25,093,577 


Last year there was a light crop but a large surplus 
from the previous year ; in 1882 there was a very large 
crop—probably quite as large as. this year east of the 
Pacific slope—but the old crop was nearly exhausted. 
Stocks were low at the beginning of this crop year 
also. It appears that the receipts were 24 percent. 
more than last year, 174 per cent. more than in 1882, 
and 80 per cent. more than in 1881. 

That this is a substantial portion of the crop to be 
marketed at these places is indicated by the following 
statement of their flour and wheat receipts for the 
whole of the last eight crop-years (ending with July): 





Bushels. Year. Bushels. 

64,147,189 | 1880-81..... ....... 122,185,530 

107,237,498 | 1881-82.... ... .... 85,243,807 

«+» 121,950,129 | 1882-83... .-+-- -117,000,905 

CS er 122,367,266 | 1883-84.. .......... 111,741,222. 





Thus in the years of heaviest movement, the North- 
western wheat receipts have varied little from 122 
million bushels for the whole year. This year the 
Northwestern markets have received 37} per cent. of 
that amount in the first 11 weeks, which is but 21 per 
cent. of the year ; and the receipts in that time have 
been 39 per cent. of those of the crop-year after the 
harvest of 1882, which was till this the year of largest 
production. 








While the high prices of the corn corner in Chicago 
last month did not bring out much corn, evidently 
they brought out most of what there was ready 
to ship, as may be known by the fact that while the 
receipts at Chicago in the week ending Oct. 4 were 
2,173,647 bushels, in the following week they were but 
863,651 bushels, which is little more than half as much 
as in the September week of smallest receipts. As be. 
fore, nearly all of it (81% per cent.) went to Chicago. 








The exports of hog products continue to testify to 
the loss of this country by reason of three successive 
light corn crops. They were smaller last September 
than in any other September since 1875, and for the 











nine months ending with September they have been 
for eight years, in pounds: 


Pounds. Year. Pounds. 
BOD. AGT.A7E | IGSL.. ..scccncecscce 728,359, 145 
: . 839, 871,962 . 502,937,271 
oS 888,598, 167 581 *863.208 
“oo gee ge 978, 250, 711 | 1884. . 439,762,768 








Thus the exports were less this year than in any 
other of the eight, 24 per cent. less than last year, and 
55 per cent. less than in 1889, when they were largest. 
This very great change has made a considerable differ- 
ence in the national income, 








The wheat receipts of the Northwestern markets 
were larger in the week ending Oct. 11 than in any 
other week of the year, though the increase over other 
recent weeks was not very large. The arrivals at the 
different markets do not indicate an increase in the 
amount of spring wheat marketed, however, for the 
chief part of the gain was at Toledo, and there was 
some increase at Detroit, but none at Duluth, and a 
decrease at Milwaukee. Detroit’s receipts were the 
largest in its history, and Detroit and Toledo together 
received 1,719,207 bushels, which is 4314 per cent. of 
the whole. Toledo received more than any other 
place. The St. Louis receipts were small, as they have 
been for three weeks. 








The Central Pacific has begun making monthiy 
statements of working expenses and net earnings as 
well as gross earnings at atime which certainly was 
not selected because it was one of exceptionally large 
profits. For the eight months ending with August 
the earnings and expenses were: 


1884. 1883. 


ki Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Gross earnings. ..... $14,385,503 $15,548,886 


— $1,463,383 9.2 











Expenses.........-. 10,408,408 10,254,780 214,716 2.1 
Net earnings...... "$3,916,007 $5,594,106 — $1,678,099 30.0 
The working expenses were 70} percent. of the 


earnings this year and 64% last year. There has been 
some increase in working expenses in spite of the great 
decrease in earnings, so that the decrease in net earn- 
ingsis at the fearful rate of 30 per cent.—equal to 
$2.83 per share of the company’s stock, or at the rate 
of $4.25 per year. 

For seven successive years the company’s earnings 
and expenses in these eight months have been : 


Gross Net 
Year Miles. earnings. Expense s. earnings. 
| CES EER 1,941 $11,026.56 $5,317,659 $5,708,927 
Oo Ser . 2,230 10,870,709 6,815,015 4,055,085 
1880. 2,467 12,318,199 7,671,160 4,647,039 
SS 2)707 14.877,791 8,667,198 6,210,593 
ae 3,041 16,583,175 10,525,997 6,059,178 
As Winsibinese 2'998 15,848,885 10,254,780 5,594,166 
1884........... 3,003 14,385,503 10,469,496 3,916,007 


The gross earnings this year are the smallest since 
1880—$492,000 less than in 1881, though 300 miles more 
road are worked now. The working expenses have 
not declined with the earnings, but are larger this 
year than ever before, and the net earnings are not 
only 30 per cent. less than last year, but 35 per cent. 
less than in 1882, 37 per cent. less than in 1881, 15 per 
cent. less than in 1880, and even less than in 1879, 
when they were exceptionally light and when one- 
fourth less road was worked; while in 1878, since 
which time there has been an increase of 1,060 miles 
(55 per cent.) in length worked, net earnings were 
46 per cent. more than this year. 

This has been in some respects a very unfavorable 
year. Aside from the total diversion of the important 
Oregon and Washington traffic to the new Northern 
Pacific, one of the great main lines of the Central 
Pacific was interrupted repeatedly and for long periods 
by great floods. On the face of the figures it would 
appear as if the great additions made to this system 
of late years had resulted only in decreasing earnings 
and increasing expenses, and in a very serious decline 
in profits, but the circumstances have been peculiarly 
unfavorable this year. 








The St. Louis & Cairo Railroad seems to be having 
a hard time in getting itself established. This is one 
of the railroads built during the narrow-gauge craze 
which was to be so cheap to build that it would have 
to pay interest on but asmall amount of capital, and 
so cheap to work that it would have great profits to 
pay this interest with. It wasnotso very cheap, its 
capital when completed being at the rate of $51,200 
per mile of road, of which $17,000 was bonds. We 
believe that never in any year did the road earn all the 
interest on these bonds, and when the company was 
reorganized in 1881, there were $1,350,000 of unpaid 
coupons outstanding on a principal of $2,500,000. The 
report of the Illinois Railroad Commission for the 
year ending with June last shows that its net earn- 
ings were only $68,901 then ($430 per mile), against 
$105,702 ($660) the year before, being last year at the 
rate of 2.65 per cent. on the bonds of the reorganized 
company, which represent $3,850,000 of bonds and 
coupons of the old company. 

As to the cheapness of working, we find that the 
expense per traffic train-mile in 1883 was 95 cents, 
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which may be a little less than on most railroads, but 
not much ; as the average expense per train-mile on 
the New York railroads during the year to Sept. 30, 
1883, was $1.024, and by the censusof 1880 the average 
for the whole United States was 92 cents, while the 
train-load was certainly much less than the average 
on the St. Louis & Cairo, being : 


ANN. Y. AlU.S. 
Average train-load; St. L. & C. roads. roads. 
NO. PASSENEFS.......... eee 1 55% 4434 
TRIE TE «cap cndscnkeisonece 67 175 129 
Expense per train-mile........ $0.95 $1.02% $0.92 


Assuming the expense to have been twice as much 
per passenger mile as per ton-mile, it cost 1.41 cents 
to carry a ton and. 2.82 cents to carry a passenger one 
mile. On the standard-gauge ‘Cairo Short Line,” 
which is parallel with and even shorter than the St. 
Louis & Cairo, the expense the same year, calculated in 
the same way, was 1.206 cents per ton and 2.412 cents 
per passenger mile, on the New York railroads it was 
1.55 cents per passenger and 0.65 cent per ton per mile, 
and on all the United States railroads in 1880 by the 
Census it was 1.71 cents per passenger and 0.76 cent 
perton. The Cairo Short Line, it is true, has the 
advantage of a much larger traffic, 215 times as much 
passenger mileage and 50 per cent. more ton mileage, 
and this helps it to keep down its expense per unit of 
traffic ; but its gauge certainly helps it to secure this 
larger traffic. 








. A Work on Train Dispatching.* 





This little work, itappears, was published last year, but 
for some reason has not come to our notice until now. Age 
does not spoil it, however, for it concerns a vital subject, 
and is written in clear, concise language and arranged in a 
business-like manner—features which make its reading a 
pleasure. We kvow of no work which affords anything 
like the exact and comprehensive view of the science of 
‘* train-running”’ that Mr. Anderson has here given, and it 
is fortunate that a field in which there is so little compe- 
tition should be worked by so experienced and conscientious 
a hand. 

The captions of some of the chapters indicate the helpful 
manner in which the matter is arranged, as, ‘ The Dis- 
patcher”; ‘‘The Operator”; “The Order”; “The Mani- 
fold”; ‘The Record”; ‘‘The Signal”; ‘‘The Transmis- 
sion,” etc. The chapters embracing the body of the 
discussion are supplemented by examples of all the principal 
forms of train orders, accompanied by useful comments 
covering a great variety of fine points in the science treated 
of. 

After the first chapter, which discusses the general sub- 
ject, and in which Mr. Anderson advances strong arguments 
in favor of the double order system, which he has used 
twenty years, over the single, he turns to ‘‘ The dispatcher,” 
in which chapter he says very decidedly, as we should 
expect he would, that this officer should be a first-class 
operator and be enabled to devote himself exclusively to the 
care of the trains. 

In discussing ‘‘ The operator,” the author’ recognizes the 
tendency, which seems to prevail everywhere, to pay small 
salaries and thuscrowd the experienced operators out of the 
service, but does not essay to tell us how to discover ‘‘ the 
exact balance between economy of expenditure and security 
in management.” ‘The order” is carefully discussed, the 
conclusion being reached that a separate order should gener 
ally or always be given for each transaction. The right use 
of the manifold process requires sound operators, and they 
should be insisted upon, Mr. Anderson says. He says the 
signal should be asemaphore, and be kept normally at 
danger; assuming that this plan meets the approval of sub- 
stantially every body. The signal should have an attach- 
ment for holding papers, so arranged that when orders for 
a train are on hand they can be placed where it will be im- 
possible for the operator to pull down the signal without 
seeing the message. We are glad to see that the author’s 
strictly practical ideas are relieved by a touch of estheti- 
cism, as is evidenced by his recommendation that the “signal 
should be an adornment rather than a disfigurement to the 
landscape in which it forms a prominent feature.” 

‘The transmission,” Mr. Anderson divides into ten stages, 
elaborating a safe plan in a very clear manner. He has the 
dispatcher give two distinct formal acknowledgments; 
first, ‘*‘O. K.,” to approve the wording of the operator’s 
copy, and then “ Correct,” to approve its delivery. 

Mr. Anderson, as we said, has used the duplicate order 
system for twenty years, and advances arguments in its 
favor which are strong, and, we think, conclusive. He seems 
to be unusually free from prejudices and one-sided views 
and yet his long experience has only confirmed the opinions 
he formed in the beginning on this point. Thedouble order 
system makes it necessary to use the third person instead of 
the second ; instead of saying to each of two or more men, 
‘you must” do so and so, we have to address the language to 
nobody in particular, saying “they will” doso and so. This 
is a loss of force ; but it is undoubtedly outweighed by the 
manifest advantages in other directions. The suggestion that 
the methods of single-track dispatching could be profitably 

applied to some departments of double-track working is 
good, and we believe has been put in practice‘on some West- 
ern roads with satisfactory results. As the author says, 
men who are habituated to double-track working exclusively 
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lose (if they ever possessed) the quick-mindedness and skill 
necessary in successful single-track working ; aud the mcre 
common use of telegraphic orders would keep them trained 
to a better degree of alertness, so that in sudden emergencies 
it would not be necessary, as sometimes happen now, fora 
double-track superintendent to send a dozen messages to get 
a passenger train past a single wreck, thus giving his road 
the questionable reputation of being less skillful in handling 
trains than its obscure neighbors who labor under the disad- 
vantage of a siugle track. Mr. Anderson says with truth, 
that expenditures for third and fourth tracks might very 
likely be considerably postponed in many cases by the judi. 
cious use of the telegraph as an aid to the economical use of 
the present facilities. 

The author says work-trains between stations should be 
guarded by flagmen and that regular trains should be noti- 
fied to look out for them. This notification is meant, doubt- 
less to be merely precautionary, but we believe the principle 
is wrong and that it issometimes the cause of collisions. 
The right plan, in principle, is to have every train run at 
such a speed that it can be stopped within a certain distance, 
aud to have the flagman always sent to or beyond that dis- 
tance; so long as trains are notified to “look out,” the flagman 
is liable to take advantage of the fact and relax his vigilance 
more or less; and, on the other hand, too much pains taken 
to tell enginemen where they are to encounter flags tends to 
induce in them a habit of expecting them only when 
warned. 

Perhaps, however, it is not exactly fair to criticise on 
this point, as it may be called, so far as train-dispatching is 
concerned, a side issue; and the author’s ideas do not pur- 
port to be anything more than individual opinions in any 
case. His views and arguments on the main question are very 
fair and judicial in their tone, even if they are individual 
expressions; and young operators, inexperienced engine- 
men and others whose reputation depends on their faithful 
and precise performance of duty in this department of rail- 
road work, cannot do themselves a better service than to 
carefully read this book. 

The immediate problem, though, after all, is to secure the 
necessary appropriations to carry into effect the excellent 
ideas which are the fruit of the experience of thoughtful 
and practical men like this author. He elaborates theories 
which are admirable from a scientific point of view ; but 
boards of directors are so severely “‘ practical,” or, more ex- 
actly, empirical, that thousands of miles of railroad are still 
managed on the hand to mouth method (as regards the 
handling of trains), and the author states but the truth 
when he says that *‘ the value of the telegraph is not as yet 
sufficiently realized, and hence its capabilities for usefulness 
have not been developed to an extent commensurate with its 
importance.” Scientific dispatching is necessary, he says, be- 
cause, among other things, ‘‘ machinery breaks, storms dis- 
turb * * * anda thousand things cause delays ;” but the 
hard-headed tinanciers who ought to provide for these things 
turn their attention very assiduously to the hundred thou- 
sand instances where everything runs smoothly, and so do 
not take such a very lively interest in the first-mentioned 
thousand. 

We wish Mr. Anderson had given his views on the pro- 
priety of having orders always acknowledged by the 
superior train before being delivered to the conductor of 
the inferior. This is a vital question in train dispatching, 
and one which is coming more and more to the front. Many 
of the more conservative managers require the observance 
of this rule more or less strictly already, and it is destined 
to be more widely adopted. 








— 


The Arlberg Tunnel. 


Austria is about celebrating the completion of the Arlberg 
Railroad, from Inusbruck over or rather through the Tyro- 
lian Alps to the Lake of Constance in Switzerland, an en 
terprise undertaken by the Austrian government, chiefly, 
doubtless, to give a more direct connection with Switzerland, 
which is a large consumer of Austrian and Hungarian grain 
and other produce, but also to give it a connection with 
France and Western Europe generally independent of Ger- 
many. It will, in connection with the Swiss railroads, form 
the most direct route between Austria and indeed all South- 
eastern Europe, and Southern France. 

The railroad was one of the most difficult to construct 
that has ever been built, and a great deal of pains were 
taken in locating and designing it, nearly ali the eminent en- 
gineers in the Empire, apparently, studying and discussing 
it, and many submitting plans for it. It passes through 
some of the most magnificent mountain scenery reached by 
any railroad, and besides the usual concomitants of a moun- 
tain railroad, rock cuttings, bridges over torrents,and tunnels, 
galleries bad to be provided for protection from avalanches, 
as on the Central Pacific Railroad. A bridge of 400 ft. span 
carries the road over the Trisana 280 ft. above the torrent, 
Steep grades also were required, the line rising 2,152 ft. in 
1514 miles on the western side of the summit tunnel, re- 
quiring long grades of 160 ft.per mile. On the eastern slope 
132 ft. per mile is the steepest. The maximum curve is 
seven degrees. 

The works are constructed for a double track throughout. 
The winter lasting seven months, and the temperature often 
falling to 30° below zero, and the snow storms being fre- 
quent and severe, the line invariably follows the sunny slope 
of the valley. 

The greatest engineering feature of the line is the great 
tunnel, the third longest in the world, and incomparably the 
most quickly completed. Commenced in June, 1880, it was 
pierced in November, 1883, considerably under the contract 
time, the contractors receiving a premium of $330 a day. 





The bottom heading was cut first on the floor line and 
enlarged. The top heading was cut first on the St. Gothard, 
but the quicker progress of the Arlberg Tunnel amply 
justify the change. The rails at the summit in the tunnel 
are 4,372 ft. above the sea. 

The following table, which gives some particulars of the 
four longest railroad tunnels in the world, shows what ad- 
vances have been made in the art of tunneling, the time 
and cost having been both materially reduced. The enor- 
mous height of the mountains above the Alpine tunnels pre- 
cluded the use of shafts, while several shafts were used in 
the Hoosac Tunnel, thus increasing the number of working 
faces. 


























TABLE NO. I. 
THE FOUR LONGEST RAILROAD TUNNELS. 

* | | “a. a | j~] 
2) 28 & ISFk\s 
as % (SBE) 3 
— | & 1 8 

NAME OF P B/|oE 7 a |: Rs 5 

TUNNEL. Location. gy | PB Cost. : i= 
=|: 3 2 
gee B | BES 
a © R | a 
ig me |: 9B|: 

}: 8 > |: oO | 

i eS pes em wee 

Hoosac....| Massachusetts! 434 22 |$10,000,000 $399 4,456 1876 


Mont Cenis Savoy Alps....| 75g 1414) 15,000,000 
St. Gothard Swiss Alps....| 944 
Arlberg....|Tyrolese — 634 


356| 5,365|1871 
9%)! 11,175,000] 229) 8,235 1881 
5 | 7,300,000) 154 11,775 1884 





The lengths of the next longest railroad tunnels in the 
world are given below : 
TABLE No. II. 








| | 
; | 
NaME 2 Cost per 
Where e When “ae | {Os pei 
on. A situated. | = |completed.| ©°t: — 
a. ; 
Ss 
g 
— I 
Severn......... England..| 434) Not yet. | . bane 
Standedge. .... England..| 3 | 1845. ee siti 
Woodhead..... | England..!3 | 1845. $1,026,000 $65 
Nerthe.... France....| 3 | 1847. | 2,000,000 133 





The first named tunnel passes under a wide tidal estuary 
and dips downward toward the centre from the ends. This 
is always objectionable, and in this case was especially so, 
large land springs having necessitated an unprecedented 
amount of pumping. The Severn tunnel has been 11 years 
under construction, but will probably be completed a f e 
months hence. 

The following table gives some particulars of the longest 
American tunnels. We are indebted to Mr. H. 8. Drinker’ 
exhaustive work on tunneling for most of the figures, 
which serve by contrast to show the enormous magnitu le of 
the four tunnels given in the first table: 

TABLE NO. II. 
PARTICULARS OF LONGEST AMERICAN RAILROAD TUNNELS. 
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2 | & 
| | 
Baltimore... ) 6,948 | 25 $1,060,000 $142) 1873 
Kingwood... - |Baltimore & Ohio 4,100 | 30 724,000 176 1852 
Sand Patch.. | 14,725| 96) $75,000! 80.1871 
Bergen ........ |N. Y., L. E. & W.'4,388 | 36 800,000) 1821861 
Peer Del., Lack.. & W.'4,209|....}..00.2++000f +e e0 [1877 
Blue Ridge.... |Col.& Greenville.'5,865)....) ......... b oastiea jIR5 
Blue Ridge.. | |Chesapeake & 4,262)... 488,000 1141857 
Great Bend.. § ae . 6,449 | cee {1872 
Galitzen. ...... Pennsylvania... . |:3,612 | eee Renscui 1185 
King’s Mount’n |Cinctnnati So....|4,000|.... 360,000, 90 1876 
Musconetcong. |Lehigh Valley... 4.879| 27). ...... 2. 11875 
San Fernando. |So. Pacific....... mesa (oe ema 308 1876 





The Arlberg Tunnel is neariy five times as long as the 
longest of these American tunnels, though only one-third 
longer than the Hoosac Tunnel. 











Some further correspondence appears in the Engineer as 
to the engines, ‘‘ Rocket A. D. 1829” and * Rocket A. D. 
1830,” lately illustrated in these pages. The writers do 
not deny that Mr. Nasmyth’s sketch represents one of the 
engines used in the opening of the Liverpool & Manchester 
Railroad, but generally agree that the ‘“‘ Rocket” had been 
then little altered, and in fact was identical in construction 
with the ‘‘ Rocket ” of the Rainbill trials in 1829. They also 
agree in thinking that the sketch of the “‘ Rocket A. D. 1830” 
really represents, not the actual *‘Rocket,” but one of the seven 
engines built between the trials at Rainhill and the opening 
of the line. If this assumption is correct, the titles ‘*‘ The 
Locomotive A. D. 1829,” and ‘The Locomotive A. D. 
1830,” would more correctly describe our illustrations. It 
appears, at any rate, thatthe eleven months in question was 
an eventful period in the history of the locomotive, and that 
its development then made greater progress than is generally 
believed. 











Of the thirteen additional railroads from which we have 
reports of September earnings this week, four have an in- 
crease this year, in two cases due to an increase of mileage. 
In the aggregate they have a decrease of less than two per 
cent. The one with largest earnings is the Richmond & 
Danville, and nearly all are roads with light earnings, and 
most of them Southern roads. Among the more important 
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the Cincinnati Southern shows a slight decrease in earnings, 
the Nashville & Chattanooga an increase of 614 p2r cent , 
the Richmond & Danville a decrease of 7 per cent. 

This brings up ibe number of railroads that have reported 
their September earnings to 67. Their aggregate mileage 
and earnings and average earnings per mile were : 


1884. _ Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
rare ‘ 41,069 39,014 + 2,055 5.3 
Earnings. soca 257,167 $21,334, O47 — $1,077, 5.0 
Earn. per mile.. 493 347 — 10.0 





Thus in spite of the increase of 2,055 miles in the cal of 
road worked there has been a decrease of $1,077,780 in the 
earnings of these roads. 

Reports have yet to come in from the important Eastern 
railroads, and what we have this week does not complete 
the list for any one district to enable us to judge of the gen- 
era] course, except from the South east of the Mississippi. 
We have had reports from 17 railroads there, whose aggre- 
gate mileage and earnings per mile are: 


1884. 1883. ae or Dec. P.c. 
Me sy s? weties brated 7,869 7.71 145 1.9 
Earnings.. . 83 251, 903 $3,586, 141 — — $334, _ 9.3 
Earn. per RANB. cs, «ce. 414 465 11.0 


This is a very large decrease, but the Southern ‘aden 
continued to have an increase in earnings for some time 
after many Northern roads had been suffering a decrease. 
The same 17 roads in August had a decrease of $249,875— 
considerably less than in September. Reports have not been 
made yet by some important Southern roads, as the Norfolk 
& Western and the East Tennessee. 





The summer packing season is nearing its close, and it 
shows a small increase (5 per cent.) over last year in the 
number of bogs packed, the number last year having been a 
little greater than the year before, but much less than in any 
other year since 1878. 

Old corn is so scarce and high now and new corn is so 
plentiful that there was good reason after the crop was as- 
sured to put off fattening until the new corn was mature, so 
that probably the number marketed recently does not indi_ 
cate the supply. It would be natural to expect that an ex- 
ceptionally large number would be packed during the winter 
season (Nov. 1 to March 1) if the hogs existed. But there 
has been a considerable decrease in them since the last large 
corn crop. The estimate of the Department of Agriculture 
made them 28,680,000 in the packing states Jan. | last, 
against 32,456,000 June 1, 1880, by the Census—a decrease 
of about one-seventh, but nearly the same number as on Jan. 
1, 1883. But the Department’s report for Sept. 1 last year 
gave the number of hogs for fattening at that time as very 
much less than last year—about 6 per cent. less in the pack- 
ing states; and if that is so it will probably not be possible to 
fatten as many hogs es last year, in spite of the abundance 
of corn, though there may be more pork, as the hogs will 
probably be well fattened, as the best means of disposing of 
corn. But, feeding as liberally as possible, there is likely to 
be an extraordinarily large stock of corn left in the farmers’ 
hands next summer. 








There has been recently a considerable decrease in the 
consumption of lumber in the Northwest, if the sales at Chi- 
cago may be considered as a test, as probably they may. 
We have shown heretofore that the consumption continued 
enormous during the first part of this year. Down to the 
end of June these were even greater than last year, though 
a little less than in 1882. In July the sales and shipments 
were less than last year; but on the first of August the 
aggregate for the seven months was as great as last year; 
but in August and September they were but 397,486,000 
ft. this year, against 501,266,000 ft. last vear—a decrease of 
103,780,000 ft. or 26 per cent. This isa significant fact as 
indicating the ability and the disposition of people in the 
Northwest to undertake new construction. 





Chicago through and local shipments eastward of flour, 
grain and provisions for the week ending Oct. 18, iy the 
incomplete report to the Board of Trade, were 36,777 tons 
this year against 46,328 in tke corresponding week of last 
year, and 23,060 in 1882. The shipments last week were 
the smallest for four weeks, and one-third less than the week 
before, which of itself is pretty good evidence that there 
was some restoration of rates, whether it was general or 
not. The tous shipped and the percentage of the total going 
by each road for the last six weeks have been : 








-—_ Week endirg ~-—- 
Tons: Sept. 13, Sept.20. Sept. 27. Oct. 4. Oct.11. Oct. 18. 
ts «SR 2.785 3.823 5.496 7,186 9,403 3,018 2 
SD cdcncemnens 17,154 22,916 26,514 33.592 36,235 2% 
Provisions..... . 8,263 7420 8,579 8,636 10,002 
WOR... ssanks 28,202 34,159 40,516 49,414 55,640 





Per cent.: 
Cc. & Grand T 10.1 8.4 6.6 2.8 3.7 5.8 
Mich. Cen..... .. 8.3 8.7 17.0 19.6 153 17.9 
Lake Shore... .. 15.0 14.7 15.5 17.2 260 24.2 
Nickel Plate..... 11.5 8.2 7.7 11.8 12.3 9.6 
Ft. Wayne....... 19.3 26.8 17.3 15.6 12.8 18.6 
CO... b. &?P.... 16.6 14.5 16.6 16.9 11.4 11.0 
Balt. & Ohio..... y 9.1 8.0 9.4 7.0 5.8 
Ch. & Atlantic... 11.5 15.6 11.3 6.7 10.5 v2 

ROR cose sess 100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The shipments last week were not particularly large for 
the season, but they were large for a week fojlowing a great 
advance in rates. The shipments during this week for four 
successive years have been : 

1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
46,004 23,060 46,328 36,777 

The shipments this year were thus less than in any other 
except 1882. Rates were about 1214 cents per 100 in 1881, 
so that the larger shipments then are accounted for. In 
1882 the situation was much what it is now, that is, there 
had been a very large crop of small grains, which were 
coming forward rapidly, but the corn crop of the previous 


Sidi Rates were well maintained. 
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Last year there 
was avery light winter wheat crop, but a large surplus 
from the previous year gave an abundance to ship, and 
there was more corn than the year before and more than 
now, but not what could be called a heavy grain movement, 
Rates were probably cut somewhat at this time last year, 
though perhaps less than in August and September. 

The decrease in shipments last week compared with the 
week before was 19 per cent. in flour, 32 per cent. in pro- 
visions and 38 per cent. in grain—largest in the freight for 
which the lake vessels compete. The rail grain shipments 
were the smallest for five weeks. 

The perceatages by the different roads last week were 
similar to what they have been for a few weeks, the lines 
which had long been getting less than their share now get- 
ting more than their share. As the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
has settled the balance against it by the arbitrators’ award, 
severa] of the roads are accumulating a large excess which 
they willhave to pay over in cash at full rates to that com- 
pany when the next settling day comes, unless traffic soon 
takes a different turn, even if the new arbitration does not 
give it a larger percentage than the old one. Last week the 
three Vanderbilt roads carried 51.7 per cent. of the total 
shipments, and the two Pennsylvania roads 29.6 per 
cent. Of the provisions, which in the summer 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk took most of, the Fort 
Wayne last week ha‘] 29.4 per cent., the Chicago, St. Louis 
& Pittsburgh 21.5 per cent., the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
16.0 per cent., and the Lake Shore 14.2 per cent., leaving 
18 9 per cent. to the other four roads. The Lake Shore and 
tke Michigan Central carried nearly 60 per cent. of all the 
flour shipped: the two Pennsylvania roads 244 per cent. ; 
the Lake Shore carried the most grain—251¢ per cent. of 
the whole. It has been charged that rates were not entirely 
maintained last week, but if cutting was at all general, it 
shows that traffic without it would be very light. Lake rates 
have not advanced any, and a shipment of corn is reported 
at 11¢ cents a bushel to Buffalo—an unheard of rate at this 
season, s? near the close of navigation, when there should be 
a pressure of traffic and advancing rates. 


The Texas & St. Louis Railway, which does not usually 
report its earnings, bas made a siatement of them for Sep- 
tember, when they amounted to $116,390, the road being 
723 miles long, extending from the Mississippi opposite 
Cairo southwestward parallel with the Iron Mountain and 
the International & Great Northern to the heart of the 
Texas cotton country, with 12 miles of branches—all of 3 
ft. gauge. This makes the earnings $158 per mile of rail- 
road. During the year 1883 the road earned at about this 
rate, though it was open through only five months. The 
working expenses then considerably exceeded the gross 
earnings. 


The second Sunday’s experience in carrying passengers all 
day on the New York elevated railroads for a fare of 5 cents 
was more satisfactory than that of the first Sunday. The 
day was a perfect one, and the number of passengers car- 
ried was 26 per cent. more than on the preceding Sunday, 
and nearly twice as great as in the corresponding Sundey of 
last year, which was not a pleasant one, however. The num- 
ber of passengers and the earnings in each of the two Sun- 
days in both years were : 








No sa ae aes rs; 1884, 1883. Inc. or Dec. P..8. 

Oct. 12... ‘ * 916 605 151.777 +- 64,828 42.7 

Oct 19.. sorncs MeUyT Oe 142.677 ++ 132,607 93. 
WOM nciceevete “491,889 294,454 + 197,435 67.0 
Earnings : 

Oct. 12. -..e-. $10,833 $11,833 — $1,000 8.4 

Oct. 19. 13,766 11.308 + 2,458 218 
Total............ $24,599 $23,141 + $1,458 6.3 


The working expenses are estimated as $8,500 for last 
Sunday and $7,000 a year ago, and on this basis there was 
a decrease of $2,500 in the net earnings the first Sunday, 
and an increase in them of $958 last Sunday, compared with 


last year. The better weather this year counted for some- 
thing, but probably the increase over the previous week 


was largely due to the wider knowledge that the fares would 
below. The result for the two weeks makes it at least pos- 
sible that the net earnings will be as large as before the re- 
duction. But che gain in traffic is likely to be less in the 
winter than when the weather is fine, and a decidedly favor- 
able result cannot be looked for as soon as if the experiment 
had been begun in the spring. 





Canal rates have advanced within the last ten days from 
4lg to 51¢ cents a bushel for wheat from Buffalo to New 
York, which is a profitable rate, and °4 cent more than was 
obtained at this time last year, when canal rates were lower 
thau they had been from August down to the middle of Oc- 
tober. Shipments made from Buffalo later than Nov. 10 are 
not likely to get through, so that the season is now winding 
up. By far the larger part of the Buffalo grain shipments 
have gone by canal, and probably substantially all the ship- 
ments to New York. 

No advance is reported in lake rates, which remain at 
114 cents a bushel for corn and 1°4 for wheat from Chicago 
to Buffalo, against 314 and 3) at this time last year. Proba™ 
bly few sailing vessels will take cargoes at these rates in 
November, when risks are great. There are great accumu- 
lations of wheat now in the Western markets, which will 
have to go forward, if at all before un xt May, by rail. 
There are also great accumulations of corn’ (in the farmers 
fields and cribs), and there is certain to be a heavy winter 
movement of that, because stoc ks in the East and the world 
over are nearly exhausted, and consumers cannot wait till 


year had been the worst on record, and very little corn was' spring. There is, therefore, reason to expect a large winter 








grain movement over the railroads from the Western mar- 
kets to the seaboard. 

Qcean rates are 334d. to 4d. per bushel for grain by steam 
from New York to Liverpool. 








Exports of rails to this country from Great Britain have 
practically ceased, only seven tons having been shipped last 
September. The smallest shipments heretofore in any one 
month since June, 1879, at least, were 50 tons last May 
while the smallest in any month last year were 4,096, in 
February. The exports to this country in September and 
for the nine months ending with September for the last six 
years have been: 


1879 1880. 1881. 1882. 18833. —, 
Sept....s.0s00 8,429 13,932 26,133 6,765 6,558 
9mos . 21,961 170,621 240,364 159,991 53,871 16,12: 25 


The crescendo from 1879 to 1881 has been followed by an 
equally decided diminuendo, and it will not be surprising if 
the pianissimo of September is followed by a long rest. For 
the nine montbs the exports were three times as great as 
this year in 1883, ten times as great in 1882, and 15 times 
as greatin 1881. 

Among other countries which have largely reduced their 
imports of rails from Great Britain are the following, to 
which the exports during the nine months ending with 
September have be-n for three years: 





1882. 1883. 
PN ke cennnccanenes sian anace Sane 46,457 
Mexico 29,099 25,024 
Oanads...c sess sos .. 76,862 64,303 #2. 3 
British S. Africa...........00. 24,411 22,369 8.591 


The largest takings this year were by Australia, whither 
went 19 per cent. of the whole, followed by India, which 
took 16 per cent., and the Argentine Republic with 1314 per 
cent. This latter country took one-half of the small experts 
of iron rails, while India took one-fifth of them. The total 
exports to India decreased from 100,078 tons last year to 
69,912 this year, which indicates that there is no consider 
able extension of railroads going on in this our latest rival 
in supplying Eurone with wheat. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





{nformation of the laying of track on new railroads is 
given in the present number of the Railroad Gazette as 
follows : 

Baltimore & Ohio.—On the new Philadelphia Extension 
track is laid from near Kiamensi, Del., to Red Clay Creek, 
5 miles. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The Erie d& Wyoming 
Valley Branch is completed from Hawley, Pa., westward 
to Pittston, 47 miles. 

This is a total of 52 miles of new railroad, making 
2,932 miles reported to date for the current year. The total 
track reported laid to the corresponding date for 13 years 
past is as follows : 


1880 
ok En ee 
DPR icccl cktunavasvisuabaquen 

These staternents include main track only, bo account 
being taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or 
sidings. 

At this season tracklayivg is usually active, as the rails 
are going down on gradivg done earlier in the season. That 
so little new track is reported from week to week shows 
that not much more is to be expected this year. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Bismarck Bridge ; 

Superintendent. 

Mr. Morison, in the form of a report to the Chief 
Engineer of the Northern Pacific Railroad, has followed 
up the most excellent example set by him in his report 
on the Plattsmouth Bridge, by putting on record in an 
orderly and scientific manner the story of the construction 
of the Bismarck Bridge over the Missouri River. The 
report is exceedingly full in the record of facts and experi 
ence, is weil illustrated, well told, and beautifully gotten 
up. Its scope is covered by “Preliminary Narrative,” 
“ Peculiar Conditions of the Upper Missouri,” ‘* General 
Description,” ‘ Rectification Works,” *‘ Superstructure,” 
‘‘A pproaches,” ‘‘ Cost,” and in a series of appendices are 
given particulars of designs, tests, materials, and records 
The plates (26 in number) are exceedingly full, with much 
elaboration of detail, forming with the context a monograph 
of great value, and exhibiting much literary skill and judg 
ment. While all portions of the report possess great inter- 
est, that relating to ‘‘steel” is of peculiar value at this time, 
when so many engineers are groping after the facts that 
will guide them to an intelligent use of that apparently eva- 
sive material. Mr. Morison’s experience in this direction 
has evidently been attended with satisfactory results, since 
after the construction of the Plattsmouth Bridge he bas 
not hesitated to use the same material for the Bis 
marck Bridge. In the case of the Bismarck Bridge 
the steel was intended to be from the Bessemer process, but 
being unfortunate in the selection of the concern to make it, 
delays in manufacwure and unreliability of products forced 
the adoption of the open-hearth steel, at that time the ouly 
attainable steel for rapid delivery. The use of steel was 
confined to the 400 ft. spans, and in compression members 
was very wisely confined to top chord and end posts, and in 
tension members to the ten central panels of the lower cho! d, 
and of course for all pins. Iron was used for all diagonals 
of web, since the experience at Plattsmouth had shown a 
difficulty in securing eye-bars that would show a uniform 
ultimate strength, or “develop anything like a uniform 

elongation before fracture,” this criticism not being of 
such importance in centre bars of lower chord, where maxi- 





by Geo. 8S. Morison, Engineer and 
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mum strains are seldom if ever reached, and where they are 
slowly developed. 1t would seem that the same reasons 
should have governed the consideration of the main 
diagonals near ends of span, since after all the elastic limit 
is the working basis for proportioning material and not the 
ultimate strength. 

The steel specifications were modified after the commence- 
ment of the work to read as follows: Elastic limit (eye-bars 
and pins) within a range between 40,000 and 50,000 lbs., 
and for compression members elastic limit to range between 
50,000 and 60,000 Ibs., with ultimate strength not less than 
80,000 Ibs., the test-bars elongating 14 per cent. before 
breaking, with a reduction of area of 30 per cent. at point 
of fracture ; elastic modulus not exceeding 30,000,000 Ibs, 
or falling below 28,000,000 lbs. Steel in compression mem_ 
bers, bolsters, bearing plates, pins and rollers, was required 
to have not more than 40 nor less than 34 carbon, and not to 
exceed ,\, one per cent. phosphorus. For rivets and eye-bars 
the limit allowed for carbon was from 16 to 30, a round 
sample bar to be capable of being bent cold 180 degrees and 
straightened thereafter without showing crack or flaw. 

The record of all steel tests given is confined to open hearth, 
since ‘the record of Bessemer tests was valuable simply as 
showing how irregular a product can be made,” and there- 
fore not given. The eye-bars were all made by the Kloman 
process of rolling. Despite the low carbon in the tension 
steel, it was found that annealing had a decided effect on the 
ductility of the metal, and all the heavy bars were required 
to be annealed. It is not to be inferred from the record of 
Bismarck Bridge that Bessemer steel is unsuitable to bridge 
construction. The trouble grew out fof the ignorance and 
incapacity of the parties undertaking to make it, and the 
then condition of the long established Bessemer works ren- 
dered it impossible to get billets elsewhere. The maximum 
strains permitted under the assumed loading was 15,000 lbs. 
on top chords, and 14,000 lbs. on tension members, which 
was slightly increased, owing to the resultant dead weight 
after construction. In commenting upon the use of steel in 
this bridge, it would seem there was still some timidity in 
its application, it having been less freely used than at Platts- 
mouth. It will be noticed, however, that Mr. Morison has 
adopted unit strains on his steel, bearing about the same ratio 
to its minimum permissible elastic limit, very nearly, as in 
iron. 

The whole cost of the Bismarck Bridze was nearly $1,100,_ 
000, of which about one-fifth was chargeable against freight. 
As previously remarked, this report is extraordinarily com- 
plete, particularly in its records, and will always form a 
mine of data on the subject on which it treats. It is reports 
of this character that staud out in splendid relief in this age 
of book-making, forming as they do the most valuable part 
of an eugineer’s library, and Mr. Morison deserves the 
thanks of the profession for bis painstaking labor and for 
furnishing an example to his professional brethren to go and 
do likewise. There is infinite satisfaction in the contempla- 
tion of work that one has accomplished, but it is an added 
glory to feel that one has added to the world’s stock of 
knowledge, and made it accessible for future laborers.—A. 


P.AB. ie 





How Mr. Joy came to be in the Wabash Board. 





At the meeting of the Wabash general mortgage bond- 
holders in London, Oct. 10, Mr. James F. Joy, the President 
of the company, explained his connection with it as follows : 


“Tt became evident, also, that it was important that he 
should accept the presidency and coma here. He did it with 
the utmost possible reluctance, as he thought he had got 
through bis railway life, and he never meant to be interested 
in any railway where the responsibility would come on his 
shoulders. He had _ carefully avoided from _ the 
beginning having anything to do with the Wabash 
road, but three or four years ago he was solicited 
to allow his name to be used as a director. He 
declined flatly, but after a time the Wabash people found it 
necessary, as they thought, to build a road to Detroit, so as 
to connect Detroit with the Great Western Railway of 
Canada, and the Grand Trunk also, so that they might have 
an outiet and inlet for their property in the east, independ- 
ent of Toledo. The Lake Shore road went along the south 
shore of Lake Erie, and ran then 250 miles further west to 
Chicago. On the north side the Michigan Central ran west 
to Chicago andeast to Buffalo. Both of these roads were 
interested in carrying business west through to Chicago. 
The result was that the Wabash at Toledo could get 
no business from east to west from railways. They found iv 
very important, as they thought, to acquire a road to Cni- 
cago which would give them that communication. He was 
a citizan of Detroit. They stated to him what their object 
was, and asked him if he would not consent to aid them in 
their object. With the feeling they had at Detroit, that 
the Wabash would be of great importance to that city as 
well as a communication to the Wabash itself, and in the 
distinct understanding that he could not look into their 
finances, or take any share in the general management 
of the road, or give any time to anything except to 
aid them in accomplishing the object at Detroit, he allowed 
them to use his name, and he had helped them to accomplish 
that purpose. He regretted now, personally, so far as he 
was concerned, that he ever, in any form, became connected 
with it. It had led him a great deal further than he meant 
to go, and had brought him there at the head of the Wabash 
road, to consult with the bondholders, and see if by any 
possible means whatever the Wabash road could be rescued 
from its perilous position.” 

As to the different courses which the bondholders may 
pursue, Mr. Joy said : 

‘“‘There were three alternatives: Receiver, hostile foreclos- 
ure, amicable arrangement. He supposed that this meeting 
would appoint a committee before whom all these questions 
could be discussed, and then report to the bondholders for 
their approbation or disapprobation. If they choose hostile 
foreclosure, then his mission was ended. e should not be 
one to oppose hostile foreclosure. He should retire from the 
head of the Wabash road. He would not allow him- 
self to be put in the position of opposing bondholders, 
though he thought perhaps rigid foreclosure, if they could 
get it to-morrow, would be the greatest injustice that could 
be done to the large amount of interest represented by 
stock, and which ought to be fairly considered. 


_The Western Railway Club. 


The ‘Western Railway Club held its regular monthly 
meeting at Chicago, Oct. 15, Mr. B. K. Verbryck, President, 
in the Chair. 

The following circular has been mailed to all the master 
mechanics, master car-builders and railroad supply men 
within reasonable distance : 

‘** At the request of the Western Railway Club, would call 
your attention to the advantages of such a club in Chicago. 

“Tt is intended to make it an organization similar to the 
Car-Builders’ clubs of New York. Buffalo and Boston, ex- 
cepting that the membership includes master mehanics 
and others in charge of work in the construction depart- 
ments of railroads. 

**The object of the Association is the advancement of 
knowledge concerning the construction, repair and service 
of railroad rolling stock by discussion in common; investi- 
gations and reports of the experience of its members; to 
provide an organization through which the members may 
help to bring about uniformity and interchangeability in 
the parts of railroad cars; to improve their construction, 
and to adjust the mutual interests growing out of their in- 
terchange and repair. 

“V'he Committee on Membership would like to have your 
name as member, and invite you to inspect the rooms and 
attend its next meeting, at No. 103 Adams street, Chicago, 
the tbird Wednesday of this month. Annual dues, $5.” 

The Treasurer’s report was then read and showed a balance 
on hand of $99.35. 

On motion of Mr. MACKENZIE (New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis), seconded by Mr. TOWNSEND (Chicago & Alton), an 
amendment to admit dealers in railroad supplies as honorary 
members was carried unanimously. 

Article VI. of the Constitution at present reads as follows: 

** Ateach meeting the President shall appoint a commit- 
tee of three, whose duty it shall be to report at the next 
meeting a subject for discussion and investigation, also a 
committee to investigate and report on the subjects presented 
by the previous committee. These subjects shall be taken 
up at the proper time, and shall form the principal business 
of the meetings.” 

On the motion of Mr. BRYAN this article was amend ed by 
striking out all that relates to an investigating committee, 
and providing that the committee to select subjects notify 
the members two weeks before each meeting of the subject 
to be discussed. 

Mr. MacKENZIE moved that the President and Secretary 
be a committee of two to prepare a regular order of business 
to oe the Club, and report at the next meeting. Car- 
ried. 

Mr. MACKENZIE: Members should present subjects for 
discussion at one meeting for discussion at the next mecting, 
so that tne matter might be printed, and each member 
a be prepared to enter on the subject when he came 

ere. 

The PRESIDENT: I would prefer to have the subjects chosen 
for discussion printed for the next meeting. 

r. MACKENZIE gave notice of an amendment, providing 
that all members may present at each regular meeting sub- 
jects for discussion at the next meeting, and that the Presi- 
dent shall decide which of such subjects shall be presented 
for discussion at the next meeting. 

The meeting then took up the regular subject for dis- 
cussion, 

LOCOMOTIVE TIRES. 

The Secretary read a communication from Mr. G. W. 
Stevens, stating that 247 worn-out tires were removed by 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern during the year 1883. 
Average miles run per ,s in. wear, 8,977 ; the measurement 
of wear being taken at '¢ diameter of tire. 

In many cases class of steel was not known. 

Mr. MacKeynziIE: We have two different kinds of tires, 
and I undertake to show the difference in wear of the tire 
between the first and second turnings or between the second 
and third. Engine 202, Class A (switcbing), has had her tires 
turned twice. Original thickness of tire, 3 in.; thickness 
after first turning, 2 43 in.; number of miles run before first 
turning, 31,647 ; miles run per jj; in. wear, 4,220: second 
turning, from 2 43 to 2 in.; miles made between turnings, 
33,580: miles per ;'5 in. wear, 3,950; total mileage up to 
last turning, 65,227 miles. The mileage between the two 
turnings was nearly the same. In another case, an engine 
in freight service, the mileage per jy in. wear before the 
first turning, was 4,440, the mileage before the first turning 
being 34,303 miles; the mileage per 4, in. wear between the 
first and second turnings was 6,860; the total mileage was 
78,708 miles. All our freight engines make a greater mile- 
age after the first turning than they do before, while with 
the switch engines it is the reverse. Both of these turnings 
were made after about the same time—about a year between 
the turnings. The tires generally were round, without flat 
spots. 

Mr. Prescott (Texas & St. Louis): How) did you obtain 
the mileage of your switch engines? 

Mr. MacKENZIE: We allow six miles an hour. The traffic 
was about the same at all times of the day. 

Mr. PRescoTT: Sometimes engines lie around and do 
nothing, and in other seasons they work 24 hours a day, and 
it is the same way with engines on local freight trains 
switching; at some seasons of the year, where the freight is 
very heavy, they are worked a great deal more than at 
others. Your mileage may be very low on the local freight. 
On our Northern road they are now taking in wheat at 
every station, while at some seasons of the year they have 
very little to do. 

r. MacKenzie: Of course you cannot get the exact 
mileage; it is difficult to get the mileage even of a through 
freight. 

Mr. Prescott: We can never arrive at exact knowledge 
until we putadevice on engines to register the mileage 
actually made with a tire. 

Mr. ALLEN Cook (Chicago & Eastern I'linois): What is 
the experienc? of members who use tires thicker than 3 in ? 
Is it profitable? How did the metal act after 144 in. or 2 
iv. of the metal was worn off ? Were the wearing proper- 
ties as good ? 

Mr. MACKENZIE: A 3-in. tire is better than any other 
thickness. 

Mr. Cook: If we were sure of getting a good solid metal 
3 or 4 in. thick, it would save putting on tires so often. Has 
any one worn out one of these thick tires, and were good re- 
sults got from the centre of it? 

Mr. MacKenzie: A record of turnings will show which 
is the best. I prefer cast to wrought-iron shoes on driver 
brakes. 

Mr. W. H. Lewis (Delaware, Lackawanna & Western): 
Recently I removed a 42-in. coach tire worn ;3; in. from the 
wrought iron combination shoe. The tire was not worn 
where it bore on the rail. 

Mr. MacKenzie: In connection with the wrought-iron 
shoe, have any members found any difference in the size of 
their drivers? In one we found % in. difference between 
the back pair of wheels and the middle pair. What was the 
cause ? 

Mr. Cook: Has any one taken out steel-tired wheels from 
under coaches for any thing but sharp flanges ? 





Mr, PULLMAN: I do not remember ever taking out a pair 
of wheels that were worn straight down on tbe rail, 


Mr. Cook: That has been my experience. I do not have 
to take them out to turn them because they are worn, both 
wheels alike, but because they bave run on one side and 
— gota sharp flange, or are going to get a sharp 

ange. 

Mr. TOWNSEND: I have had to take steel-tired wheels out 
when the flange was good because they were worn hollow in 
the centre. 

Mr. Prescott: All of ours require turning because of a 
sharp flange on one side. 

Mr. Cook : How much can you turn off from the flange ? 

Mr. REYNOLDs : Our limit is 1 in. 

Mr. Cook: We turned off a set from under a Mogul en- 
gine; the wheels all looked well, but one day 9 in. of flange 
came out, and we found it was all honeycombed. We had 
turned down almost to it. We turn our cars, and our curves 
are about evenly divided. 

Mr. Prescort : If locomotive tires will run true, a car 
wheel should do the same if properly turned up both of a size 
and the truck is square. A car wheel should run just as well 
as a locomotive tire. 

Mr. Cook : Cars have not so much to steer them as a loco- 
motive ; a locomotive is accurately made and watcbed close- 
ly, while coaches are switched and slid along, and run in 
dust and grit, which tends to cut the flanges and wear the 
wheels more than on a locomotive. 

Mr. PuLt~MAN: I never found two steel-tired wheels 
worn alike, or of the same size when they were taken out, I 
do not know any way to find out why a wheel is wearing 
partly on one side and partly on the other. 

Mr. TOWNSEND : Why is it that some tires have a soft place 
in them, or hard spots, while between it is perfectly soft and 
becomes flat, so that the wheel does not wear round, and it 
is almost impossible to turn it? Some wheels will take two 
days to turn, while an ordinary pair of wheels can be turned 
in four or five hours. Such wheels do not give as much 
wear as those that are not so hard. How do Washburne 
wheels wear, and what satisfaction do they give ? 

Mr. Cook: Washburne wheels are doing very well under 
tenders and under the front of Mogul engines. ‘They did 
not do so well where the flange is cut in the fillet and the 
wheel has had a considerable amount turned off. We then 
get into honeycombs; but when we first start and after one 
turning we got good results. They made good mileage, 
wore round, uniform, and did what we call good service. 

Mr. TOWNSEND : We have about 500 of them, but bave 
never had one honeycomb yet. They have given excellent 
mileage, and their flanges have worn better than the ordi- 
nary steel-tired wheel. 

Mr. Cook: None have worn so on cars, but we do find 
them on locomotives. 

Mr. TOWNSEND: Most of ours have been taken out for a 
sharp flange, showing that one tire has been softer and 
wore away faster that the other or they may not have been 
both the same size. 

Mr. Cook : They are accurate when turned out . 

The discussion was then closed and the meeting ad- 
journed. 





TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia have 
completed an order for heavy freight engines for the Mis- 
souri Pacific road and have just received an additional order 
from the Wabasb, St. Louis & Pacific. They are also build- 
ing a locomotive with 16 by 24 in. cylinders and 5 ft. driv- 
ing wheels for Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas road, which is 
to be exhibited at the New Orleans Exposition before going 
on the road. 

The South Tredegar Iron Co. in Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
cently completed a small shifting locomotive for use in its 
yard, The work was all done in its own shops. 

The New York Locomotive Works in Rome, N. Y., have 
received a contract to build 11 consolidation freigbt engines 
for the Wabasb, St. Lonis & Pacific road. 

The Hinkley Locomotive Co., in Boston, last week 
shipped a locomotive of 2 ft. gauge to the new Franklin & 
Megantic road in Maine. 





Car Notes. 
The Wason Car & Foundry Co., in Chattanooga, Tenn., is at 
work on a large order for coal cars. The foundry is turning 
out a large quantity of car and locomotive castings for the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific road. 

A report that the Pullman Car Works in Detroit were to 
be closed is contradicted. Work is rather slack just now, as 
in most of the car shops, but there is no intention of shut- 
ting down. 

Tron Notes. 
The Lackawanna Iron & Coal Co. bas closed a contract with 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad for 10,000 tons of steel rails, 
delivered at Canadian ports at $28.5U per ton. This is be- 
lieved to be the first contract for steel rails made in the 
United States and delivered in Canada. The bid of the 
American company was under that of any English concern. 

Francis & Co. have completed and put in operation a forge 
at Spring City, Chester Co., Pa. They will make blooms 
from scrap iron. 

The property of the Union Iron Co, at Portsmouth, O., 
will be offered for sale Nov. 11. The real estate consists of 
Jackson Furnace, Wasbington Furnace and Munroe Fur- 
nace, with the adjoining iron and lumber properties, the 
three tracts including 18,800 acres of land. 

The Ellis & Lessig Steel & Iron Co. has been organized in 
Pottstown, Pa., and will put up works for the purpose of 
manufacturing steel rails. 


Manufacturing and Business Notes. 
Otis Brothers & Co., of New York, have recently taken 
orders for hoisting engines from the Glamorgan Iron Co. 
and from the Youghiogheny Coal Co., of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Carson Woods is now in Australia for the purpose of 
introducing on the railroads of that country the love & 
Alden palace cars, Scott’s patent sleeping car, the Harrison 
postal ear, the Burton stock car and the screw-lever dump 
ear. He recently obtained an order for two Harrison postal 
cars for the New South Wales government railroads, 


The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—The market is steady with a fair demand 
from good buyers. Quotations continue $28@828,50 per 
ton at mill, although it is reported that a large cash order 
has been placed at $27.50. No farther advance is looked for 
at present. 

Rail Fastenings.—The market is very dull, but with little 
change in prices. Quotations are $2 per 10° Ibs, for spikes 
in Pittsburgh; $2.35@$2.59 for track-bolts, and 1.60@1.75 
cents per pound for splice-bars. 

Old Rais.—The market for old iron rails is dull. Quota- 
tions are about $18@318.50 per ton at tidewater, but buyers 
are not disposed tO pay these prices, Old steel rails are 
quoted at $17@$18 per ton in Pittsburgh for mixed lots. 


British Rail Exports. 





Exports of rails from Great Britain during the month of 
September and the nine months then ending to the United 
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States and to all countries are reported as follows by the 
Board of Trade, in tons of 2,240 Ibs : 


To United -———September.——— . ———_Nine months... 
States: 1882. 1883. 1884. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
0 7 20916 2,569 a ak 


j 10: 5 
Steel rails ... 6.662 6,508 ..... + 139,075 51,302 











Total........ 6,756 6,558 7 159,991 53,871 16,125 
To all countries : 

Iron rails... 2621 1,100 1,424 40,580 21,202 11,571 

Steel rails... 47,538 63,242 34,232 552/555 579.421 420,382 
Total. ... 50,159 64,342 35,656 593,135 600,623 431,953 


The exports to the United States in September were the 
smallest of which we have any record, but there were, 
we believe, some months, before 1879, in which there were 
none. Strangely, the seven tons of these exports were iron 
rails, and the first reported this year. The exports to coan- 
tries other than the United States in September were 35,649 
tons this year, against 57,784 last year, and 43,394 in 1882. 
The decrease from last year is nearly 40 per cent.; but for 
the nine months ending with September the decrease was 
oniy 28 per cent.—from 432,144 in 1882 and 546,752 in 
a. to 415,828 this year—not much of a decrease from 

82. 


Crossing Trains at Stations. 


The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners have made the 
following report on a revent accident : ‘‘ The death of Ben- 
jamin A. Brown, Oct. 4, at the Bird street station on the 
New York & New England Railroad, resulted from his leav- 
ing a Jocai train on the wrong side, and before the train had 
stopped, while an east-bound express train was passing, by 
which he was struck. The rules forbid ‘crossing’ a train at 
a station, and secure the right of approach to the train first 
entering ‘the station block,’ while the other train is di- 
rected t») come toa full stop. The engineer of the express 
train was misled as to the position of the local train, and be- 
lieved it to be east of the station and out of the block. But 
the difficulty of estimating the nearness of a train by its 
headlight when itis directly in front always exists, espe- 
cially on a dark night like that of Oct. 4. This place 
is peculiarly dangerous because of the bad curve, 

which is only 2,000 ft. west of the station, and, although 

these two trains have never met precisely at the sta- 
tion before, such a meeting is always liable to oc- 

cur. Where stations are only half a mile apart, the 
unavoidable variations in the time of a through train make 
it impossible to avoid such ‘crossings.’ It was in evidence 
that passengers persist in taking and leaving trains at this 
and neighboring stations on the wrong side, regardless of 
the peril and of the frequent efforts of trainmen to pre- 
vent this dangerous practice, such efforts being regarded as 
insults and as invasions of the rights of the people. The Legis- 
lature has declined to forbid the passing of trains, receiving 
or discharging passengers by trains running at speed or to 
act upon the subject. It is, especially at points like this sta- 
tion, the duty of railroad managers to guard passengers 
against the fatal results of their own carelessness, and even 
willful recklessness. This can be done to some extent by using 
platform gates, and most effectively by separating the 
tracks by a fence. It is recommended that the cars of the 
local trains on this road be provided with such gates, 
or that fences be erected between the tracks, and, at 
this and other stations, which are peculiarly danger- 
ous by their positions and by the practice of taking and 
leaving trains on the wrong side, a fence is desirable. The 
managers of other roads are advised to consider the expedi- 
ency of adopting like precautions.” 


Corrugated Iron Roofs. 

The new buildings for the fair and exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania State Agricultural Society, which are very exten- 
sive, including a main building 300 by 150 ft., with machin- 
ery sheds, cattle sheds, stables, restaurant, buildings for ex- 
hibition of flowers, etc., have roofs of corrugated iron, man- 
ufactured by the Cincinnati Corrugating Co., of Cincinnati, 
O. In all 210,000 feet of iron were used, and this roofing 
has given satisfaction and attracted much attention from 
visitors. 


The Cable Railroads in Philadelphia. 


The two Jarge Corliss engines which are to run the under- 
ground cables on the Market Street passenger railway, in 
Philadelphia, from the ferries to Forty-second street, were 
successfully tested last week. The engines are 300 horse- 

wer each, and were built by Robert Wetherill & Co., of 
Chester, Pa. The new engine and machinery house is 
situated at Twentieth and Market streets. The six boilers 
of 75 horse-power each, which supply steam to the engines, 
were also built by Wetherill & Co. In about six weeks the 
cable on the east division of the Market street line from 
Twentieth street to the river, will be put down, the greater 
portion of the tuonel being now completed. There will be 
two sections of cable on Market street, both run by the 
engines at Twentieth street. The west section willrun from 
Twentieth street to Forty-second street. Each of these cables 
will weigh 19,000 Ibs. The first named will run at the rate 
of 7 miles an hour, and that to West Philadelphia at 10. 
Similar engives and machinery to those just completed at 
the Twentieth and Market streets station will at once be put 
in at the engine-house at Twenty-third street and Columbia 
avenue, to run the cable on the Columbia avenue line. 
Similar engines will also be placed in the new building on 
Sausom street, below Ninth, which will be erected by the 
— Co., which will run the cable on the Sansom street 
ine. 

The Locomotive Trade in England. 


The locomotive building trade is very brisk in England and 
Scotland just now. Some new works are being erected at 
Glasgow, the centre of this industry, adjoiniug the existing 
locomotive works trading as Neilson & Co., and owned and 
managed by Mr. James Reid. The new works are owned 
by the Clyde Locomotive Co., in which Mr. James Pearce, 
the builder of the ‘‘ Oregon,” ** Alaska,” “ Arizona,” and 
other fast Atlantic steamers, is the principal stockholder. 
The competition between the three firms in Glasgow— 
Neilson, Dubs and the Clyde Co.—will doubtless be exceed. 
ingly keen. A large number of locomotives are, however, 
required to cope with the rapidly increasing wheat traffic 
on the East Indian railroads, and with a steady home de- 
mand, and continual small orders from remote colonial and 
foreiga lines, will doubtless keep all the works fully em- 
ployed. The excellent harvest in England, and the con- 
sequent cheapness of food, is also likely to have a favorable 
effect on the passenger traftic for several months hence, and 
so strengthen the home demand for locomotives. 


Fast Time on the Water. 


The new Cunard steamer ‘‘ Umbria” attained a maximum 
s of 24 miles an hour in her trial trip on the Clyde. 
This, however was in smooth water, and it is not probable 
that it will be equaled at sea, although the builders expect 
that she will beat the fastest run yet made on the Atlantic— 
that of 472 miles in 24 hours, an average of 193¢ miles per 
hour, by the ‘* Oregon.” 

The fastest time on record on the water, we believe, still 
remains the run of 100 miles in 4 hours made by the 
s Powell,” on the Hudson River, which also was in 


smooth water. The new steamboat ‘*City of Kingston,” 
on the Hudson last summer ran a short distance at the rate 
of 25 miles an hour, but has not yet equaled the record of 
the ‘“ Mary Powell” ona long run. The “‘ Albany” on the 
Hudson River has also made the same time for a short dis- 
tance, but not on a long run, aud the ‘* Mary Powell” re- 
mains the champion of the river. 

Very fast time was made on New York bay some 20 years 
ago by the ‘* William Cook,” a boat which at one time be- 
longed to the Camden & Amboy Railroad Co.; its present 
whereabouts we do not know. The ‘* Thomas P. Way,” a 
small boat, was said to have made 24 miles an hour, also on 
New York bay; this boat is still running, but her speed was 
reduced by alterations afterward made, although she is still 
a fast boat. 

Some of these statements are made from memory, and 
our readers may be able to correct them, or to supply other 
instances of fast time on the water. 


The Keely Gun. 
The Scientific American illustrates, describes, and very 
thoroughly exposes this wonderful scheme. The ‘“etheric” 
force summoned into action by wizard-like taps of a hammer 
is nothing but compressed air, and that marvelous product 
of ingenuity, the Keely gun, is nothing but an exceedingly 
clumsy and unpractical air-gun. 


Electric Train Signal. 
The Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago Co. is 
testing a system of electric train signals, invented by Mr. 
J. D. Fee, of Chicago. This system is intended to supersede 
the beli-cord as a means of communication with the engineer 
in his cab, and by an additional contrivance every signal 
given is repeated back automatically to the baggage car and 
there registered, furnishing a record which may be useful in 
case of accident. The test will be continued for some time. 


The Use of Steel Scrap in Forgings. 

There appears to be no end to the evidence that there are 
men who have never heard of an open-hearth steel-melting 
furnace, or of the possibility of doing anything with steel 
scrap except to pretend to weld it into bars under a hammer. 
No doubt there must be many railroad men who are always 
anxious to use such waste or scrap material in their own 
shops, and it appears to be to them a natural supposition 
that a class or kind of stock that can Le worked or drawn 
out under a hammer, from the merchant-bar form into any 
special required shape, can be or must have been originally 
made in the same way. It continues to be a source of sur- 
prise to many foremen that a metal to be steel, even though 
it has been made by melting, should so stubbornly refuse to 
become a solid or homogeneous part of some furging or 
welded bar into which, as a scrap material, it has been put. 
It would seem certain that the discussion of a few years ago, 
in the Institute of Mining Engineers, of the difference be- 
tween “ingot iron” and ‘* weld iron,” lengthy though it was, 
and tiresome as it became to many, has either been too com- 
pletely forgotten, or that a new generation of leading men 
has largely succeeded to the control of forges and some 
other shops who have not heard or read of the details of this 
discussion. If this discussion showed anything it indicated 
that the absolute nature of these metals is such that it is not 
worth while to try to make them affiliate with each other, 
as in a scrap forging, so sure is the attempt to end in disap- 
pointment and defeat. 

It is true, no doubt, that steel scrap accumulates in rail- 
road yards, for which either no price at all can be secured, 
or a price which appears wholly trifling to those 
in control, and from this there very naturally springs 
the desire, which too often proves irresistible, to utilize 
their furnaces, hammers and other fixtures which stand so 
complete and ready for use, and which appears to be exactly 
the means needed to put into an available form this ma- 
terial which no one can be prevailed upon to buy and take 
away. It is probable that a good deal of money would be 
saved if a law could be enacted prohibiting the use of steel 
scrap, taking the word “steel” in its widest meaning, for 
any other purpose than the supply of a melting furnace. 
At all events, it ought to be understood that any such scrap 
material, which steel-melters do not want, cannoi be trans- 
formed into a condition worthy of a second thought by any 
means or process which is in the slightest degree inferior in 
the intensity of the heat applied or in power of assimilation 
to the best modern steel-melting furnaces.—Jron Age, 


Steel Nails. 


There seem to be two erroneousimpressions abroad regard- 
ing steel nails. Oneis that they are much harder to cut 
than iron nails, and the second that they are not being in- 
troduced very rapidly, the trade being very slow to take 
hold of them. The reverse is true. The nailers at the River- 
side Iron Works, Wheeling, recently cut in one week 7,564 
kegs of steel nails. This is the.largest output ever made by 
any factory in the world working 55 hours per week and 
making standard weights of nails. On the other hand, the 
demand has more than kept pace with the product. It is 
asserted that few articles have ever been introduced to the 
bardware trade that have won favor so quickly as steel 
nails. It is asserted that since the Wheeling mills began the 
manufacture of steel nails there has been no time that they 
were not behind their orders. That the steel nail is a suc- 
cess is evidenced by the fact that one of the Wheeling mills, 
which has been delaying completing its projected Bessemer 
plant until the result of the experiments at the other mills 
was known, is now pushing it to completion, while other 
mills are purchasing steel blooms for making nails.—Jron 
Age. 
Sailing Ships vs. Steamers. 

There is a tendency at present, observes an English paper, 
to supplement the mercantile marine with many new sailing 
ships. It was thought that the class would, with the intro- 
duction of steam tonnage, have become speedily extinct, 
and the gradual diminution of wooden vessels for some time 
favored this conjecture. A change has, however, of late 
been seen, and it is a change that is not without interest to 
the coal trade. Atsome of the English ports several large 
new vessels of wood have been recently built, and at present 
on the Tyne and on the Clyde many superior iron sailing 
ships are in course of construction. The reintroduction of 
sailers to a much larger extent than was some time ago an- 
ticipated is no doubt due to the spirit of economy which has 
perforce during the past two years manifested itself in the 
shipping business. The reduction of freights, the increase 
of dues and a diminished carrying trade have led many ship- 
owners to economize, and it is held by sume that, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, the ships that use no fuel will be able 
to make quick voyages and leave favorable profits, At any 
rate, the experiment is to be made in many directions. 


Casting Steel Tires. 
At the open-hearth steel works of the Cambria Iron Co. the 
experiment is now being made of casting steel tires for loco- 
motive and car-wheels by running the metal directly from 
the furnaces into cast-iron molds, and ready, when cooled, 
to be fitted and shrunk on. This process, if successful, will 
dispense with the ordinary process of casting in sand molds, 
and will not only greatly facilitate operations, but also 





lessen the expense,—Joh (Pa) ne, 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Take Both. 


Skobeleff, the famous Russian general, was working one 
evening in his tent near the Danube, when a Turkish bomb 
dropped at the threshhold of the tent. Thegeneral had just 
time to see the sentinel outside stoop down and phlegmatically 
throw the shell into the water. Skobeleff approached the 
soldier and said, ‘Do you know that you have saved my life ?” 
‘*T have done my best, General.” ‘* Very well; which would 
you rather have, the St. George’s cross or 100 roubles ®” 
The sentinel was a Jew with a fine Semitic profile. He hesi- 
tated a moment, and then said: ‘‘ What is the value of the 
St. George’s cross, my general ?” ‘* What do you mean? The 
cross itself is of no value; it may be worth five roubles per- 
haps, but it is an honor to possess it.” ‘* Well, my general,” 
calmly said the soldier, ‘* if it is like that, give me 95 roubles 
and the Cross of St.George!” Whether the prayer of that 
child of Israel was granted or not history does not say. 
Railroad men have generally to go without either, as they 
never have the same chances as the sailor, who was asked 
which he would prefer, a nip of brandy, a glass of rum and 
water, or some hot punch. Jack replied that he would take 
the nip now, and then he would drink the rum while the 
punch was being made. He also possessed courage and 
presence of mind. 


Oil Region Nomenclature. 


The Macksburg dialect isa source of amusement to the 
Pennsylvania producer. The Buckeye granger has been 
dabbling a little in the business of oil producing for 25 
years, and has developed a nomenclature peculiarly his own. 
He steps in a hardware store and tells the dealer: “I want a 
three way piece andadip. I got a rope jacket last week, 
and if I could get an augerman I would rid out one of my 
wells next week. I was doin’ right smart when it stopped.” 
This might puzzle a Pennsylvanian for a second or two, but 
the Macksburg dealer in oil-well supplies knows perfectly 
well that his customer wants a tee and a bailer, and that he 
already has a rope socket, and that if he could find a driller 
” would have one of his wells cleaned out.—Petroleum 

ge. 

Colored Firemen. 


Considerable trouble has been caused on the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad recently by the employment of some col- 
ored menasfiremen. The white firemen protested, but the 
only answer received was the discharge of several of them 
and their replacement by colored men. This has led to some 
violence, one or two trains having been stopped on the New 
Orleans Division by masked men, and the firemen obliged to 
get off and leave. Quite a number of men have been dis- 
charged from the road recently, both train hands and shop 
hands, and a very ugly feeling is reported among them, es- 
pecially on the part of those who have been replaced by 
negroes. 


Definitions. 


Some genius has been calculating values as related to hu- 
man energy in various departments of life, and cites the 
following illustrations: ‘‘The British Poet Laureate can 
take a worthless sheet of paper, and by writing a poem on 
it can make it worth $65,000; that’s genius. Vanderbilt 
can write a few words on a sheet of paper and make it worth 
$5,000,000; tkat’scapital. The United States can take an 
ounce and a quarter of gold and stamp on itan ‘eagle bird,’ 
and make it worth $20; that’s money. The mechanic can 
take the material worth $5and make it intoa watch worth 
$100; that’s skill. The merchant can take an article worth 
25 cents and sell it for $1; that’s business.” 

The list might be extended. A railroad president can sell 
you a bond warranted to pay 6 per cent., and then assess 
you $7; that’s financial ability. A board of directors can 
bond a road for $100,000 a mile, and then discover the 
traffic don’t amount to a red cent.; that’s railroad enter- 
prise. A man can geta railroad station for nothing, and 
then turn it intoa dry goods store; that’s Jay Gould. A 
man can pay ten cents for a seat in a car, have to stand 
all the time on a platform, and then fall off and be cut to 
bits, and called a drunkard; that’s the Elevated. A man 
can run two cars together, and then find four fingers missing ; 
that’s car-coupling. 


A Lucky Number. 


** There are things in this world so odd as to appear like 
miracles,” remarked the conductor of arailway train in 
Obio. ‘‘ During my serviceon the road I’ve seen some coin- 
cidences and things of that kind really wonderful. For 
instance, one day I had to walk from one station to another 
on our road. A train was due along there pretty soon, go- 
ing the other way. Turning this fact over in my mind ina 
peculiar way, as a man will sometimes, [ remarked to my- 
self, as | looked at my watch, that I believed I could walk 
the distance of 22 telegraph poles before I ‘vwculd have to 
step off to let the train pass. I walked on, counting the 
poles. I had passed eighteen when I saw the train coming. 
Quickening my pace, I just made the 22d pole when I was 
compelled to step aside. As I did so I noticed that the loco- 
motive was number 22. Then I reflected that the train was 
number 22 also. Reflecting on this, the fact came into my 
mind that that was the 22d day of the month, and that I 
was 22 years old at the time. As I started on I looked one 
side at a mile-post by the side of the track. On it was 
painted the figure 22. It was that many miles to the end 
of the line. At the hotel in town that night I was assigned 
room 22. Naturally I was much impressed by this remark- 
able series of coincidences. I talked of it to my friends. 
One of them, a young sport, told me that was my lucky 
number and advised me to gamble on it. I had never 
visited a gambling house, but he took me toone. Stopping 
at a roulette wheel I played my money on the square num- 
bered 22.” 

“Did you win ?” 

““No ; Llost $22 in 22 minutes by the watch.”—Chicago 
Herald. 


Train Wreckers Wanted. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Co. offersa reward of 
$5,000 for the apprehension of the parties who placed ob- 
structions on its road one mile east of Emporia 
Junction, Kan., on Oct. 5, wrecking a special freight train 
and killing J. G. Scott, the fireman. The detectives of the 
company bave tracked suspected parties to St. Louis. The 
obstructions were undoubtedly placed on the track to wreck 
an express train and secure plunder, but the robbers were 
baffled by a special freight. 


Economy in the Use of Supplies. 


General Manager Broughton, of the Chicago & Atlantic 
roads, recently issued the following circular to agents and 
employés of the road : 

‘On and after Aug. 1 the new storehouse at Huntington 
will be open, and all requisitions for stores will in future be 
sent to the Storekeeper, who will supply the demands so far 
as may be prudent and convenient, with due regard to econ- 





omy. 
“T earnestly hope, however, that in the present depressed 
state of business and rates, every agent, and every head of 
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department will consider well before making demands for 
stores that may in many cases be saved. 

‘*T do not desire that any of the company’s property shall 
be allowed to depreciate for want of the necessary repairs; 
but before you send in a demand note you will think, ‘Can 
I get along without this article?” If in addition to this care 
the agents will personally see that there is no waste of oil, 
wicks or other stores of that class at their stations, a saving 
may be made in the consumption of them. 

‘‘A great source of expenditure is the breakage of lamp 
chimneys and lantern globes through bad trimming and 
careless handling. I have directed the Superintendent to 
watch these cases, and where there is manifest negligence 
to charge the careless person with the damage. I may say 
that, in my opinion, one of the claims of a man to promo- 
tion is his ability to point to his care in the use of stores 
committed to his charge. 

‘*T have also noticed the want of system in dealing with 
links and pins. Inevery yard of any size there should be 
one or more boxes into which yardmen should drop lioks or 
pins instead of throwing them on the ground where they 
are liable to be buried in the ballast, or picked up by the 
numerous people who get a living by gathering what is 
called old iron. 

‘* As the coal and wood season will soon be here again, I 
may remind the employés that it is for their own comfort, 
and the comfort of the passengers, that coal should be put 
into the stoves of the offices and waiting rooms, rather than 
be allowed to be wasted on the ground. Coal boxes are 
provided, and the use of coal by improper persons should be 
jealously prevented. While it is desirable that the offices 
and waiting rooms should be kept comfortable, there is no 
necessity to waste fuel. 

‘*In short, let all those in the company’s service use its 
property as they would their own, and the result would be 
satisfactory. Wecan have economy without parsimony 
and frugality without stinginess. It is prodigality and 
waste against which we have to fight; and, if we were in- 
clined at any time to be lavish of our employers’ property, 
this isa period for all to be careful and thrifty.” 

A True Crane Story. 


Cranes, when built by ignorant or inexperienced en- 
gineers, are somewhat apt to fail at critical moments. Some 
years ago, a large crane of a novel design had been built to 
run along a wharf, and discharge a ship’s cargo into the 
railroad cars. The crane was an enormously lofty structure 
spanning a line of track, and the hoisting and swinging 
machinery was situated some 20 ft. above the rail level. 
The Chief Draftsman knew something of mechanical engi- 
neering, but very little about cranes. The Manager of the 
works knew very little about mechanical engineering, and 
nothing about cranes. Consequently the first crane of the 
kind was tried with a full rary me on the edge of a wharf 
where the water was full 25 ft. deep. The Manager, who 
was deaf, and a fitter were up in the crane controlling its 
movements. As the test load rose in the air, the fitter 
heard a suspicious cracking, and ran for dear life and solid 
ground. The Manager, being deaf, continued to smile 
blandly, and consequently was hurled, crane, load, chains, 
crabs, and all mixed up together into the water, and only 
brought up in the mud at the bottom, where he stuck fast. 
The water seethed and boiled, the bubbles rose, and then all 
was silence. Nothing but the deaf man’s hat floated on the 
surface. This was serious, so a diver went down, and 
catching hold of a stray boot leg, succeeded in inducing a 
battered manager to follow it. 

Nine months in hospital were required to mend two broken 
legs, a broken arm, some cracked ribs and other minor in- 
juries. This gentleman still builds crane for use on wharfs, 
but makes the axles on which they travel over 2 in. in di- 
ameter, and watches the tests from a prudent distance. As 
the Irish editor of an esteemed contemporary says when he 
commences to relate another anecdote, ‘This istrue.” We 
may add that it did not happen in the United States. 


A Torchlight Procession by Rail. 


A dispatch from Leavenworth, Kan., Oct. 10, says: “A 
serious accident occurred on the excursion train from here to 
Atchison to attend the Republican rally Wednesday night. 
Several hundred dollars’ worth of fire-works were stored in 
one end of a car filled with passengers and accidentally 
caught fire. The car became at once a fiery furnace, with 
rockets shooting in every direction. Those nearest the fire- 
works had to jump through the windows. Sheriff Keller 
was seriously burned and deputy County Treasurer Krez- 
dorn was cut and badly burned. The car was set on fire and 
ruined.” 

On the Boston Train. 

A New York young woman was en route for Boston on 
her first visit. 

‘**Can you tell me, please,” she said to a lady in the chair 
ahead, if Springfield is where the trains stop for refresh- 
ments ?” 

‘*No, madame,” was the response; ‘‘ Springfield is where 
the passengers stop for refreshments.” 

She had run up against a Bostonian the very first thing. 


New Infernal Machine. 


Public confidence in the bam sandwich, that conspicuous 
feature of railway refreshment-room fare, has been steadily 
undermined during the last few years, but has now received 
a new and severe blow. ‘The fact that bread is often made 
with flour containing alum, lime and other unpalatable 
minerals first excited suspicions which later revelations as 
to the nature and wide use of oleomargarine enhanced. 
Then vague alarm was aroused by the discovery that a se- 
rious danger might lurk in the tender ham. Now comes the 
startling announcement that the .mustard of commerce is 
often adulterated with naphthal yellow, which is not only a 
poison but a dangerous explosive also. The case against the 
sandwich, therefore, seems complete. Having forfeited all 
claim to popular trust and affection, it should be consigned 
to the realm of Orsini bombs, infernal machines and other 
devices of conspirators.—Exchange. 


eneral QRailroad Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 
Central Massachusetts, annual meeting, in the Boston & 
Lowell station in Boston, Oct. 29. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, annual 
meeting, at the office in Indianapolis, Oct. 28, at noon. 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, annual meeting, at 
the office in Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 12. 
Louisville, New Orleans & Texas, special meeting, in 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 10. 
_Manhattan, annual meeting, at the office in New York, 
Nov. 12, at noon. 
Memphis & Charleston, annual meeting, in Huntsville, 
Ala., Nov. 18, ; 
New York, Lake Erie & Western, annual meeting, at the 
office in New York, Nov. 25, 











Philadelphia & Reading, annual meeting, at the office in 
rar amma Jan. 12, 1885. The registry of stock closed 

ct. 12. 

Rochester & Ag vey annual meeting, at the office, No. 
20 Nassau street, New York, Nov. 12. 


Dividends. 

Dividends upon the :apital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as foliows : 

Boston & Providence, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
Nov. 1 to stockholders of record on Oct. 18. 

Manchester d& Lawrence, 5 per cent., semi-annual, pay- 
able Nov. 1. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., 11% per cent., quar. 
terly, payable Nov. 1. Transfer books close Oct. 21. 

Pullman’s Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
Nov. 15. Transfer books close Nov. 1. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows: 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club will hold regular meetings 
at its rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on the even- 
ing of the third Thursday in each month. 

The New England Railroad Club will hold its regular 
neetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany station in 
a on the evening of the fourth Wednesday in each 
month. . 

The Western Railway Club will hold regular meetings at 
its rooms, No. 103 Adams street, Chicago, on the third 
Wednesday in each month. 


Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association. 
The September sheet of this Association shows the payment 
of 760 benefits in all, as follows: Main Stem, Transporta- 
tion Department, 113; Machinery Department, 223; Road 
Department, 97; Baltimore & Philadelpbia, 1; Trans-Obio 
Divisions, 184; Pittsburgh Division, 44; physicians’ bills, 98; 
total, 760. The largest payments were two of $1,000 each, 
to the widow of A. J. Horner, laborer, and the sister of 
James Hamilton, brakeman. Both of these men were 
accidentally killed. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers closed its annua 
convention in San Francisco last week, after the transaction 
of the usual business. It was decided to hold next year’s 
convention in New Orleans. The business sessions were pri- 
vate, as usual, so that no report of the proceedings can be 
given. 

The delegates were well entertained by the members of 
the Brotherhood and other friends in San Francisco and the 
convention was a very successful one. 


Order of Railway Conductors. 
The Grand Division of the Order of Railway Conductors 
began its annual meeting in Boston, Oct. 21. Several hun- 
dred members from the United States and Canada were in 
attendance. The annual report of the Grand Secretary 
shows that 61 new divisions were organized last year, mak- 
ing a total of 150 divisions with a membership of 6,000. The 
number of members nearly doubled during the year ending 
Oct. 1. The receipts for the year were $16,692, the ex- 
penditures $14,078, and the balance on hand Sept. 30 was 
$4,145. 
Master Car-Builders’ Club. 

At the meeting of the Master Car-Builders Club in New 
York, Oct. 16, to make arrangements for the winter season, 
it was resolved to hold regular meetings on the evening of 
the third Thursday in each month, as heretofore, at the 
rooms No. 113 Liberty street. The following subjects 
were agreed upon for special discussion at each meeting: 

November: Safety Couplers fcr Freight Cars. 

December: Car W heels. 

January: Heating, Lighting and Ventilating Passenger 
Cars, including Safety Hatches in Car Roofs. 

February: Standard Car Body and Trucks for Freight 
Service. 

March: The Present Condition of Cars offered for In- 
terchange of Traffic. 

The April meeting is left open for discussion of any sub- 
ject which may arise. 

All railroad men and others interested in the subjects 
which are to be discussed are invited to attend these meet- 
ings. 

American Street Railroad Association. 


The third annual meeting of the American Street Railroad 
Association was beld in New York, Oct. 17 and 18. There 
was a larger attendance than at any previous meeting of 
the Association. 

Papers were read on the use of salt in removing snow and 
ice from railroad tracks, on electric motors, and on cable 
railroads, and.discussions were had on these subjects and 
on others of interest to officers of street railroads. A gen- 
eral belief was expressed that electricity would in future be- 
come the leading motor for this class of roads, but at the 
same time it was considered that mavy improvements would 
be necessary upon the present methods, before this would be 
the case. 

Many members of the Association made a visit to the 
Brooklyn Bridge for the purpose of inspecting the cable 
system in use there. The meeting closed with a dinner at 
which over 100 members and visitors were present. The 
next convention will be held in St. Louis in October, 1885. 


Western Society of Engineers. 
The 195th meeting was held in Chicago, Oct. 7, President 
Cregier in the chair. 

Upon ballot, Mr. John Saltar, Jr., was elected a member. 

Mr. Liljencrantz, for the Committee on Revision, sub- 
mitted a report embodying several amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws. 

The amendments proposed by the committee to Article 
IV. and V. of the constitution were seconded by the requi- 
site two-thirds vote. 

The amendments ponent by the committee, as amended, 
to Articles IV. and V. of the poaee were received, and it 
was voted that a letter ballot should be taken on the pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution and by-laws at the 
second meeting in November. 

The following was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That members are hereby requested to send 
to the Secretary, on or before Dec. 2, written nominations 
for the officers to be elected at the annual meeting Jan. 6, 
that the nominatious so received be read at the meeting Dec. 
2,and that the two names receiving the largest number of 
proposers shall be declared the nominees for the respective 
Offices.” 

Adjourned. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 

At the Meeting of this Society heldin New Yorkon Oct. 1. 
Mr. H. Trueman , Secretary of the Society of Arts, 
London, England, presented a short statement in reference 
to the International Iaventions Exhibition, which it is pro- 
sed to hold in London during 1885. He expressed the 
esire of the management of the Exhibition that the En- 
gineers of¢America should know of this exhibition and aid 








in securing its success. It is one of the series of exhibitions 
which are in progress, that of last year being devoted tc 
theories, and that of the present vear to subjects connected 
with health and education. The Exhibition of 1885 will be 
devoted to apparatus, appliances, processes and products 
invented or brought into use since 1862. It is intended to 
illustrate industrial processes, and not to exhibit finished 

roducts unless uired for full demonstration of a particu - 
lar process. The Exhibition will be under the presidency of 
the Prince of Wales. The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee is Sir Frederick J. Bramwell, Vice-President Inst. 
C. E. Copies ofa detailed prospectus were presented by 
Mr. Wood. 

The death on Sept. 25 of Isaac Newton, M. Am. Soc. C. 
E., was announced. 

A paper by F. B. Stearns,M. Am. Soc. ©. E., ‘‘ Experi- 
ments on the flow of water throug a 48-in. pip2,” was read. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 


A special business meeting was held at the rooms in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 4, Past President Frederic Graff in the chair: 
21 members present. 

The board of directors presented their minutes as the re- 

rt of routine business transacted since last business meet- 
ing and made special report of a communication from the 
board of managers of the Association of Engineering Socie- 
ties. This communication cordially invited the club to 
unite with the Association and publish its Proceedings with 
those of the societies now members thereof. The board had 
considered it, and had unanimously decided that no change 
in present policy of publication was advisable, but re- 
ferred the matter to the Club, that a more general expres- 
sion of opinion might be obtained. The meeting sustained 
and indorsed the action of the board, without a dissenting 
vote, and instructed the Secretary to notify the board of 
managers of the Association of their action, and to assure 
them of our bigh appreciation of their courtesy and con- 
sideration, and of the standing and value of their publica- 
tion. 

A communication from the New York & New Jersey 
Branch of the International Institute for Preserving and 
Perfecting Anglo-Saxon Weights and Measures, requesting 
our assistance in promoting the objects of the Institute, was 
presented and laid upon the table. 

The thanks of the club were returned to Hon. Wm. B. 
Smith, Mayor of Philadelphia, for the report of the Board 
of Experts on Street Paving, Philadelphia, 1884, and to Mr. 
Jobn McArthur, Jr., architect of the City Hall, Philadel- 
phia, for the phototypes of that building, which documents 
these gentlemen had kindly placed at the service of members 
desiring them; and also, to Capt. 8. C. McCorkle, member 
of the club, assistant in charge of Philadelphia office of U. 
S. C. and G. Survey, for bis considerate invitation to our 
members to make use of the special facilities for information 
as to this branch of government work afforded by bis office. 
=The Secretary presented, for Mr. S. N. Stewart, a descrip- 
tion of a gravity elevated railway, the stations of which 
are placed at summits in the grade that the trains may be 
slackened and stopped by gravity and the elevation thus 
gained utilized in the further gravity propulsion of the 
train. A compound wheel is also proposed to lessen the roll- 
ing friction. Among the advantages noted are, avoiding 
the annoyances of locomotives and heavier construction to 
provide for their weight; that cars could be run singly as 
cheaply as in trains, economy in running expenses, etc. 

The tellers of election reported that the following gentle- 
men had been elected active members of the Club: 8S. C. 
McCorkle, Edw. H. Williams, PD. C. Barber, O. E. Michaelis, 
J.B. Hutchinson, C. R Claghorn, Harry C. Smith, F. H. 
Bowen, Jr., W. B. Riegner and John Birkenbine. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 


The annual convention of this association was held in At- 
lanta, Ga., Oct. 15, There were present Joseph E. Brown, 
President; Virgil Powers, General Commissioner; Charles 
A. Sindal, Secretary of the Association, and the following 
representatives of railroad and steamship companies and 
members of the Association: W. H. Stanford, Secretary 
and General Freight Agent of the Old Dominion Steamship 
Co.; J. R. Ogden, General Freight Agent East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia; G. A. Whitehead, General Freight 
Agent Central of Georgia; H. Colbran, General Freight 
Agent Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific: J. M. Culp, 
General Freight Agent Louisville & Nashville: Sol. Haas, 
Traffic Manager of the Associated Lines of Virginia and 
the Carolinas; J. M. Brown, General Freight Agent Western 
& Atlantic; E. R. Dorsey, General Freight Agent Georgia 
Railroad; James L. Taylor, General Freight Agent Savan- 
nah, Florida & Western; 8S. B. Pickens, General Freight 
Agent South Carolina Railroad; Thomas H. Carter and 
John Screven, arbitrators Southern Railway & Steamship 
Association ; Theo. Welch, General Passenger Agent Louis- 
ville & Nashville; D. Cardwell, Assistant Freight Agent 
Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta; L. L. McClesky, Assistant 
General Freight Agent Richmond & Danville: W. S. 
Freeman, Examiner of Records; and T. E. Walker, 
Auditor Soutbern Railway & Steamship Association. 
W. G. Raoul, President, and W. F. Shellman, Traffic 
Manager Georgia Central; John B. Peck, General Manager 
South Carolina; C. 8. Gadsden, Superintendent. and 8. C. 
Boylston, General Freight Agent Charleston & Savannah ; 
A. L. Rives, Vice-President and General Manager Richmond 
& Danville; Henry Fink, Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia; J. W. Green, Gen- 
eral Manager Georgia Railroad ; M. H. Smith, President 
Louisville & Nashville; J. W. Thomas, President, and Geo. 
R. Knox, General Freight Agent Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis; Eben Hillyer, President Rome Railroad; R. G. 
Fleming, General Superintendent Savannab, Florida & 
Western; R. A. Anderson, Superintendent Western & 
Atlantic ;Hon. R. R. Bridgers, President, J. §. Devine, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, T. M. Emerson, General Freight Agent 
Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta, and Wilmington & Wel- 
don; T. G. Eger, General Freight Agent Clyde lines. 

General Commissioner Powers submitted his annual re- 
port, which was read. The portions of the report relating 
to the agreement were referred to the Executive Committee, 
which, after full consideration, reported to the convention 
the agreement which was in force during the past year, 
with the exception of a change in the fiscal year of the Asso- 
ciation, which is to end on May 31 instead of Aug. 31, and 
the Association year to end with July instead of December. 
The Committee also recommended that the annual meetings 
be held on the second Wednesday in July instead of the 
third Wednesday in October. A paragraph was inserted in 
the agreement to provide for the pooling of western busi 
ness to Ohio River and Southern points by the roads in- 
terested when desired. Toe report of the Committee was 
approved and the agreement as amended so adopted. The 
old officers were re-elected for the ensuing year and the 
meeting adjourned, after an unusually harmonious session, 

RATE COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Rate Committee was held previously to 
the annual convention to consider several matters submitted 
for its consideration. The first of these was a memorial 
from the truck and fruit growers of South a aud 
Florida, who asked for more favorable rates on watermelons 
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and fruit generally ani for som» changes in the existin 
regulations av to their shipment. Thy matter was re Seeved 
to a special committee, which will, it is understoud, give 
hearings to the frait growers at convenient points, The 
qtescion of pooling the interior eastern business was also 
cmeidered, It was agreed that this business should be 
pored, but no definite plan was adopted. 

\ other meeting of the Committee was held after the a d- 
j ucament of the general convention, at which the subject 
of pooling the interior eastern business was again brought 
u»and more fully considered. Arrangements were com- 
pieted for the formation of the new pool, and the committee 
then adjourned. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





American Street Railroad Association.—At the annual 
convention in New York last week the following officers 
were chosen: President, C. A. Richards, Boston; Vice- 
Presidents, J. S. Walsh, St. Louis; Henry M. Watson, Buf- | 
falo, and Edward Lusker, Montreal; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Wm. J. Richardson. Brooklyn; Executive Committee, 
B. Du Pont, Toledo, and Wm. White, New York. 


Central Pacific.—The following circular from the Presi- 
dent’s office is dated San Francisco, Oct. 1: 

‘““Mr. J. C. Stubbs is hereby appointed General Traffic 
Haseges of this company. Appointment to take effect from 
this date. 

‘* The General Freight Agent and the General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, will report tothe General Traffic Manager. 
The General Traffic Manager will report to the General 
Manager.” 

Mr. Stubbs was for a long time General Freight Ageat of 
the road, but for some time past his title has been Freight 
Traffic Manager. The new appointment extends his author- 
ity over the Passenger Department also. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—Mr. Charles J. Domville has been 
appointed Master Mechanic in place of G. A. Hill, resigned. 
Mr. Domville was formerly on the Grand Trunk road. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans d& Texas Pacific.—Mr. P. Nolan 
has been appointed General Road-master for all this com- 
pany’s lines, 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Mr. W. 8. Davis has been 
chosen Secretary of this cempany in place of Mr. F. P. Kil- 
leen, resigned. Office in Galveston, Texas. 





Manhattan Beach.—This company has elected Austin ly 


Bruff, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Michigan & Ohio.—At the annual meeting in Toledo, O. 
ecently, the following directors were chosen: George Inger- | 
soll, Marshall, Mich.; Daniel P. Eels, J. A. Latcha, Cleve- 
land, O.; C. R. Cummings, W. B. Howard, Chicago; W. H., 
Brown, Calvino 8. Brice, E. H. R. Lyman, Jobn T. Martin, 
Samuel Shetbar, Samuel Thomas, New York. 


New England General Passenger & Ticket A gents’ As- 
sociation.—At a meeting held in Boston, Oct. 15, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected forthe ensuing year: President, 
F. E Brown, Concord Railroad; Vice-President, James 
Littlefield, Boston & Baltimore Steamship Co.; Secretary, 
C. A. Waite, Worcester, Nashua & Rochester; Member of 
canon ig Committee, C. H. Foye, Portland & Ogdens- 

urg. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—At a meeting of the 
board in New York, Oct. 16, Messrs. John King, J. G. Mc- 
Cullough, Ogden Mills and James A. Raynor were chosen 
directors in place of Theron R. Butler and Thomas Dickson, 
deceased, James D. Fish and Jacob F. Schiff, resigned. Mr. 
Jewett’s resignation was accepted, to date from Nov. 1, and 
Mr. John King was chosen President, to take effect the same 
cate. 


Corbin Presideut; J. R. Maxwell, Vice-President; Charles | 
} 
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Olean, Bradford & Warren.—At tbe annual meeting in 
Olean, N. Y., Oct. 18, the following directors were chosen: 
E. A. Rollins, Philadelphia; Calvin H. Allen, C. N. Clark, 
G. Clinton Gardner, B. K. Jamison, A. N. Martin, Isaac N. 
Seligman, New Yor’. The road is leased to the Buffalo, 
New York & Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh Junction.—Mr. Chas. H. Baker has been ap- 
pointed Agent of this road at Junction Transfer station, and 
will act as Joint Agent of the Pittsburgh & Western and 
the Ba!timore & Ohio railroads. 


Pullm«vs Palace Car Co,—At the annual meeting in 
Chicago, Oct. 17, the following directors were chosen: John 
Crerar, J. W. Doane, Marshall Field, Henry C. Hulbert, 
George M. Pullman, O. 8S. A. Sprague, Norman Williams. 
The only new director is Mr. Sprague, who succeeds C. G. 
Hammond, deceased. The board re-elected George M. Pull- 
man President, with all the other old officers. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association.—At the 
annual convention in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 15, the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: President, Hon. 
Joseph E. Brown; General Commissioner, Virgil Powers; 
Secretary, C. A. Sindall: Auditor, Milo S. Freeman; Claim 
Agent, T. E. Walker; Arbitrators, John Screven, Thomas 
H. Carter and E. K. Sibley. There is no change from last 
year. 

Toronto, Grey & Bruce.—This company has elected Wm. 
Hendrie President; E. B, Osler, Vice-President. The road is 
leased to the Ontario & Quebec. 


Union Pacifie.—Mr. J. O. Brinkerhoff is appointed Super- 
intendent of the Kansas Central Brancb, with office at State 
Line, Kansas.. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. F. D. Anderson has resigned his 
dent of the Ottawa, Waddington & New 
was organized a short time ago. 


—Mr. Edward Mulligan, for many years Assistant Road- 
Master of the Boston & Maine road, died Oct. 19 at his | 
home in Dover, N. H., aged 65 years, after a brief illness. 


—Mr, C. Berkeley Powell, having resigned his position as 
Master Mechanic of the Old Colony Railroad, was recently 
presented by the employés in his department with an 
elegant watch and chain. Mr. and Mrs. Poweli leave Boston 
for California, where they will spend the winter. 


sition as Presi- 
ork Co., which 








—Mr. George W. Lilley bas resigned his position as Gen-| | 


eral Freight Agent of the Missouri Pacific road, to take ef 
fect Nov. 1. He retires in order tosecure much needed rest 
and in the hope of benefiting his health. It is said that the 
company will not fill his position, but leave it open for him 
tor some montbs in case he wishes to return. 


Mr. Nelson Van Valkenberg, for a number of years 
Passenger Agent of the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
road in Buffalo, died in that city Oct. 17, aged 70 years. 


| be gradually 


| the junction of the two roads, was named after him. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


15 years, having begun work in 1839 as baggage-mas 
ter on the old road between Albany and Schenectady. He 
remained in the employment of the New York Central until 
about seven years ago, when be accepted the position he 
lately held in the Erie, 


Col. Vernon K. Stevenson died in New York, Oct 16, 
aged 72 years. He was born in Russellville, Ky., and 
when a young man, went to Nashville, Tenu., and be 


gan life as clerk inastore. Through industry and ability 
rose until he became head partner in a large 
dry goods house, and retired with aconsiderable fortuve be 

fore he was 40 years old. Soonafterward he began to take 
an interest in railroad matters, and was one of the first pro 
jectors and directors of the Nashville & Chattanooga road. 
Soon after the first organization he was elected President of 
the company, and retained that office for nearly 25 years. 
He was also largely interested in the building of the Mem 

phis & Charleston Railroad, and the town of Stevenson, at 
When 
the Southern Pacific road was projected and first organized, 
Mr. Stevenson served for a time as its President. During 
the war beserved in the Confederate army fora time as 
quartermaster, and was Division Quartermaster on Gen. A. 
S. Jobnston’s staff. After the close of the war he was occu- 
pied busily for several years in the reconstruction of the 
Nashville & Chattanooga road and in the settlement of the 
difficulties arising out of the war. Several years ago he re- 
moved from Nashville to New York and retired from all 
active connection with the railroads in which be was inter- 
ested. In New York he invested a considerable amount in 
real estate, but did not engage in any active business, living 
quietly in hisown house, For the last year or two he has 
left the management of his affairs largely in the hands of 
his son, Mr. Vernon K. Stevenson, Jr., who survives him 
and who has represented him in railroad and other business 
matters. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows: 


Nine months ending Sept. 30: 
1884 





. 2. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
Ala. Gt. South $775,083 3 I. $33,650 4.5 
Cin.,N.O.&T.P. 1,800,939 50 iT. 24,189 3 
Char., Col & A.. 511.124 Dz. 49,637 104 
Col. & Greenville. 418,744 D. 97.178 19.0 
Des M. & Ft. P.. 256,994 1. 18,464 7.7 
Nash., C. & St. L 1,761,432 :. 49,517 2.9 
Net earnings... 768,260 657 D. 12,397 1.6 
N. O. & Nor’east. 268,606 69,190 I. 199,416 289.0 
Rich. & Dan... . 2,706,559 2,716,974 D. 10,415 0.4 
Texas & St. L.... 649,137 aie wiba a park uns ia 
Utah Central.... 756,212 857,872 D. 101.660 11.9 
Va. Midland..... 1,184,474 1,244,536 D. 60,062 4.8 
Vicksburg & Mer. 332,717 336,753 D. 4,036 1.2 
Vicks., Shreve. & 
i Serer 134,210 70,405 I. 63,805 90.6 
Western N. C.... $21,145 268,115 I. 53,030 19.8 
Eight months ending Aug. 31: 
Central Pacific. ..314,385,503 $15,848,884 D.$1,463,381 9.2 
Net earnings... 3,916,007 5,594,105 D. 1,678,098 30.0 


Seven months ending July 31 : 








So. Pac., No. $766,887 $692,301 I $74,586 10.7 

Month of July: 

So. Pac., No. D.. $152,608 $130,645 I. $21,963 16.7 

Month of August: 

Central Pacific .. $2,113,339 $2,267,543 D. $154,204 6.8 

Net earnings... 710,004 918,912 D. 208,908 11.8 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & 

a rae 244,117 246,517 D. 2.400 0.9 
Net earnings... 98,199 103,963 D. 5,764 5.5 
Month of September : 

Ala. Gt. South... $95,269 $96,386 D. 12 
Cin., N. O. & T. P. 237,508 239,787 D. 0.9 
Char., Col. & A.. 64.276 71,411 D. 10.0 
Col. & Greenville 51,130 64.849 D. 21.1 
Des M. & Ft. D.. 42,873 40.102 I 6.9 
Nash., C. & St. L. 210,585 197,799 1. 6.4 

Net earnings... 95,688 91.856 I. 3.832 4.0 
N. O. & Norta.... 27,434 11,164 [. 16,270 145.3 
Rich. & Dan...... 337 487 362,292 D. 24,905 69 
Texas & St. L... I hn BO Te ees vam 
Utab Central..... 98,592 104.768 D. 6.176 5.9 
Virginia Midland. 170,268 185,505 D. 15.237 8.2 
Vicksburg & Mer. 41,662 45,370 D. 3.708 82 
Viens... 0.2 2.... 34,770 19,389 I 14,381 80.3 
Western N.C.... 45,698 46,241 D. 543 12 

First week in October : 

Ches. & Ohio.... $61,172 $83,382 D. $22,210 26.8 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & 

Ra acwaendtcacs 53,683 55,557 D. 1,874 3. 
Flint & Pere M.. 41,840 51,966 D. 10,126 19.4 
Ill. Central....... 229,221 248.483 D. 19,262 Vf 

Towa lines..... 33,900 47,583 D. 13,683 285 
Kansas City. Ft. 

Scott & Gulf... 42,830 40,815 I. 2,015 4.9 
Kan. City, Spr. & 

7S Sy a ee wath 
Ohio Central .... 20,681 29.671 D. 8.990 29.9 
Wis. Central.. .. 26,774 30,758 D. 3.984 12.8 

Second week in October: 

Canadian Pac.... $146,000 $128,000 I. $18,000 14.1 
Chi. & Alton .. 231 ,232 232,4€9 D. 1,177 0.5 
Chi. & East. Ill.. 33,633 34.111 D. 478 1.4 
Chi , Mil. & St. P. 553,000 587,242 D. 14.242 2.5 
Chi. & Nor’west.. 535,990 592,300 D. 56,310 9.5 

5., St. P..M. & O. 141,200 140,800 I. 400 0.3 

in., Ind., St. L. 

& Chic al 51,065 55,557 D. 4,492 8.1 
Louisv. & Nash.. 291,655 328,870 D. 37,215 11.3 
Mil., L. 8. & W.. 25,550 25,065 I. 485 1.9 
Mil. & Northern. 12,690 11,560 I. 1,130 9.8 
North. Pacific. ... 328,087 312,100 I. 14,987 5.1 
Roch. & Pitts.... 26,178 17,020 IL. 9,158 53.8 
St. L. & San Fran. 111.600 77,400 I. 34,200 44.4 
Wab., St. L& P.. 377,000 374,781 L 2,219 0.6 


Weekly reports of earnings are usually estimated in part, 
and are subject to correction by later statements. 


Grain Movement. 
“or the week ending Oct. 11, receipts aud shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past nine years : 








North- -—Northwestern shipments.—, 
western P.{c, Atlantic. 
Year receipts. Total. By rail. Byrail. receipts. 
1876... .5,352,363 4,474,484 1,800,837 404 4,059,398 
aes 5,101,813 5,041,757 1,152,962 22.9 6,095,691 
1878..... 5,083,770 5,060,208 1,486,915 29.4 5.904356 
1879..... 7,180,077 7,240,224 1,868,589 25.8 8,942,726 
880 .9,274,351 7,416,234 2,132,599 28.7 6,623,721 
1881 .5, 642,568 3,912,98 1,010.061 51.4 3 301,659 
1382 5,00” ,829 4.153,519 1,800,081 43.3 3.363.498 
1883.....7,301,910 6,294,098 2,456,846 39.0 3,910,160 
1884..... 7,614,288 5,783,481 2,504,445 43.3 4.590.498 
Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 


week this year were 312,000 bushels more than in tbe cor- 
responding week of last year, and more than in any other 
year except 1880. They were, however, 1,071,000 bushels 
more than in the previous week of this year, and were the 
smallest for five weeks, The decrease from the previous 





Mr, Van Valkenberg had been connected with railroads for 


week was almost wholly at Chicago, and wholly in corn, the 
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receipts of which had been greatly stimulated for some 
weeks by a corner. 

The shipments of these markets for the week were 511, 
000 bus hels less than last year, more than in L882 or 1881, 
and much less than in ISSO or 1879. They were a little less 
than the week before. The rail shipments were nearly the 
same as the week before, though the Chicago report showed 
them to be considerably greater from that port. The ship 
ments down the Mississippi amounted to 111,411 bushels 

The receipts of the Atlantic ports for the week were large) 
this week than in the corresponding week of any year pre 
vious since 1880, which bas not happened before for a long 
time ; they were, however, much less than ip any of the four 
years from 1877 to 1880, and little more than half as great 
as in 1879. They were slightly greater than in the previous 
week of this year and about equal to the average of the past 
five weeks, 

Exports from Atlantic ports for the week to Oct. 11 were : 


1880 1881 1882 1883. 1884 
Flour, boils. 167,014 72,749 170,764 200,678 143.001 
Grain, bu.. 6,165,014 2,116,304 2,226,122 1,781,176 967,270 


Thus the exports were much less this year than in any of 
the other four. They were also much less than in any other 
week of this year. 

Coal. 
Coil tonnages for the we2k ending Oct. 11 are 


reported as 
follows : 





1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Authracite.............:; 788,640 730,512 I 38,198 7.9 
Eastern bituminous...... 210,017 185,662 I. 24,355 13.1 
ao SS See 40,860 62,545 D. 21,685 31.7 


The anthracite market is improving somewhat, the colder 
weather causing some pressure to buy. The October stop- 
page of mining is to be followed bo a suspension of one 
week in November and twoin December. It is said that 
the Reading and the Lackawanna opposed this action at 
first, but finally gave way. 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroid for the 
week ending Oct. 11 was: 

Coal. Coke. Total. 

oR) oreeererrcrr rere ne 37,800 181,617 

From other lines ... . 59,793 3.060 62,853 

MOORE | aka) wh tedtdddanaenge 203.610 40,860 244,470 


The total tonnage this: year to Oct. 11 was 10,247,415 
tons; to the corresponding date last year it was 9,397,339 
tons, showing an increase this year of 850,076 tons, or 9.0 
per cent. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Oct 18 
were 653,703 tons. The total shipments this year to Oct. 
18 were 2,280,229 tons, against 2,029,893 tons to the corres- 
ponding date last year; an increase of 250,336 tons, or 12.3 
per cent, 

T be Philadelphia City Council recently appointed a Com- 
mittee on Railroad Discriminations, and that committee has 
resolved to report to the Council in favor of some action in 
relation to discrimination in the rates on coal which is 
charged against the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia & 
Reading companies. What action will be taken finally by 
the Council is uncertain, but very proba bly the cise will be 
referred to the Attorney General of the state for action 
under the state law. 

San Francisco coal receipts for the nine months ending 
Sept. 30 were: English coal, 76,461; Australian, 82,157; 
Eastern (anthracite and Cumberland), 25,917; Pacific 
Coast, 431,629; total. 616,164 tons. The English and 
Australian coal is chiefly brcught as ballast by vessels com- 
ing after wheat. 

Anthracite coal tonages for September and the nine months 
ending Sept. 30 are reported as follows by Mr. John H. 
Jones, the Official Accountant, the statement including the 
entire production of anthracite coal, excepting that com- 
sumed by employes, and for steam and heating purposes 
about the mines: 

——-September--— —--Nine months—-— 
18&4 1883 1884 1883 


Philad’a & Read..... 982.447 1,171,187 7,975,657 8,906.275 
Lehigh Valley_...... 498,140 696.140 4.241.349 4,568,221 
Del., Lack. & W... 432,686 472,933 3,716,033 3,675,135 


Del., & Hud. Canal 


Co. 393.825 359,160 2,426,912 2,530,865 





Pennsylvania R.R... 295,095 273,776 2,354,268 1,989,887 
Penn’a Coal Co......- 121,735 154,129 ~'996.494 1,096,595 
N. Y¥.LE.&W..... 43962 47.030 281.654 ‘268,542 

Total ...... . ..... 2,677,890 3,084,355 21,992,367 23,035,52J 


The Jersey Central tonnage is included with that of the 
Philadelphia & Reading for the whole of both years. Le- 
high Valley tonnage includes that of the State Line & Sulli- 
van road, which was 7,013tons in September. In addition 
to the tonnage above there were 57.310 tons transported 
from mines by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. during 
September, which is included in tonnage of other interests. 

The decrease for the month wes 406,455 tons, or 13.2 per 
cent. ; for the nine months, 1,043,153 tons, or 45 per cent. 
For September the Pennsylvania Railroad alone shows an 
increase; for the nine months the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Erie show 
gains, the others losses. 

The percentage of the total tonnage furnished by each 
company for the nine months was as follows: 


Inc. 

1884. 1883. or Dec. 

Philadelphia & Reading. .. ......... 363 38.7 D. 2.4 
De IGE SY RS ec SS 19.3 19.8 D. 0.5 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 16.9 15.9 re FS 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co ....... 11.0 ROMs, apex be. 
Pennsylvania Railroad.... ... . 10.7 8.6 A... ; ae 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.... ............ 4.5 48 D. 0.3 
N.Y., Lake Erie & Western........... 1.3 12 2s. @2 
WOO AGTH 100.0 eae? ee 


The stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping points, 
Sept. 30, 1884, was 885,591 tons; on Aug. 831, 1884, 
885,715 tons; decrease, 124 tons during the month. 


The Colorado-Utah Association. 
A dispatch from Chicago, Oct. 21, says: ‘‘ At a meeting 
here yesterday of the roads in interest, what will hereafter 
be known as the Colorado-Utah Association, provided for 
at the meeting held a few days ago, was formed to embrace 
all Colorado and Utah traffic toand from and throngh all 
Mississippi River points between and including Minneapolis 
and Cairo.” 
Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Oct. 17 is reported as 
follows, in bales: 





Interior markets: 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee. P. c. 
Receipts cba cdocce cocccsssheeees 156080 .D: 1B; 12.0 
Shipments........... 114.902 120,474 D. 5,572 4.6 
Stock, Oct.17. .. . 92,654 202,970 D.110,316 54.3 

Seaports; 
ree eoseeee.. 242,289 257,276 D. 14,987 5.1 
re re 117.515 105,247 I. 12,268 11.7 
SPE IO AV a cdacccessecceun ss 453.141 632,849 D.179,708 28.4 


The actual movement from plantations for the cotton vear 
(from Sept. 1) to Oct. 17 is estimated at 989,078 bales ; the 
decrease, as compared with last year, is 185,112 bales; the 





decrease, as compared with 1882, is 90,561 bales, and with 
1881, 238,852 bales, 
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Passenger Rates, 

West-bound passenger rates from New York are generally 
demoralized. The West Shore, the Lackawanna and the 
Erie have made an open reduction of rates to $15 to Chi- 
cago, and it is thought that tickets are sold at the outside 
offices at much lower rates. The New York Central ha« 
fixed its Chicago rates for the present at $16.50, but it is 
understood thac it is ready to meet any reduction made by 
the otber lines. The Pennsylvania Railroad bas so far 
taken no very active sbare, although its tickets are sold at 
outside offices at considerably below the regular rates. A 
turther reduction in through fares is not at all improbable. 

The Wes: Shore bas made a general redaction of about 50 
rer cent. in local rates between New York and points upon 
irs own .ine, and this reduction has been met by the New 
York Central. The present rate from New York to Buffalo 
by both roads is $4.65, and it is reported that further cut- 
ting will be made by both roads. The Lackawanna has re- 
duced its rates to Buffalo and to all competing points also, 
and the Erie announces that it will meet any rate made by 
other lines to competing points, 

Enxst-bound rates from Chicago bave not been openly cut 
hy the companies, but tickets are sold at the outside offices, 
doubtless with the consent of the companies, at as low rates 
as those prevailing in New York. At intermediate points 
there is also a great deal of cutting, tickets being sold from 
Buffalo to Chicago as low as $7, and heavy reductions are 
also being made in the rates from Chicago to intermediate 
points. Whetber any further reduction will be made in 
local fares is uncertain, but the probability is that cutting to 
all important points,svch as Buffalo. Rochester and Syra- 
cuse will be continued and tbat extremelv low rates will be 
made. East-bound rates are also cut at St. Louis. 


Western Trunk Lines Association. 

In Chicago, Oct. 21, new tariffs were issued by the West- 
ern Truuk Lines Association omitting the Chicago & 
Northwestern road. This is taken to sign.fy that the North- 
western road is considered to have withdrawn or been 
dropped from the association on account of its action in re- 
fusing to report business from the Sioux City & Pacific line, 
and some trouble is anticipated on this account. 


California Through Freights. 


Shipments of through freight eastward by rail from Cali- 
fornia points in August, were as follows, in tons: 





— -1884.—_——, 

Tons. ler cent. 
TR: cnc hssckasetad teen “nese 11,076 .6 
Southern Pacific... ....... ..e..s. -... 4,834 30.4 
NN ns cc isa% cae Smee akan enoene ea 15,910 100.0 


Of the total shipments 11,722 tons were from San Fran- 
cisco, and 4,188 tons from interior points, Leading items 
of freight were 5,215 tons sugar, 1,258 tons canned goods, 
842 tons wool and 757 tons tea. 


The Ontario National Line. 
Arrangements have been completed to organize a new fast 
freight line under this name. It will run over the Central 
Vermont, the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain, the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg, the Michigan Central, the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis & Pacific and other connecting lines. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


Income Bonds—Option to Pay Interest in Scrip. 


In the case of Marlor against the Texas & Pacific Co., the 
United States Circuit Court in New York recently held as 
follows: 

1. Where a promise is in the alternative, to pay in money 
orin some other medium of payment, the promisor has an 
election either to pay in money or the equivalent, and after 
the day of payment has elapsed without payment, the right 
of election on the part of the promisor is gone, and the pro- 
misee is entitled to payment in money. 

2. By the terms of bonds issued in 1875, by the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad Co., the company acknowledged itself to 
be indebted to the holder in the sum named therein, which 
it promised to pay to ——, or assigns, at the office of the 
comp :ny in New York, on Jan. 1, 1915, with interest there- 
on at 7 per cent. per annum, payable annually on July 1, 
of each vear, as provided in the mortgage on the lands of the 
company, and upon the net income derived from operating 
its road east of Fort Worth, by which payment was secured. 
The bonds further provided thatin case such net earnings 
should not, in avy one year, be sufficient to enable the com- 
pany to pay 7 per cent. interest on the outstanding bonds, 
then scrip might, at the option of the company, be issued 
for the interest, such scrip to be received at par and 
nterest, the same as money, in payment for any of the 
company’s lands, at the ordinary schedule price, or it might 
be converted into capital stock of the company when pre- 
sented in amounts of $100 or its multiple. The mortgage 
was silent as to payment of interest or principal, except 
tbat it authorized the trustees to sell the lands if default 
was made in the principal sum at maturity of the bonds, 
and apply the proceeds to satisfy the amount due. Held, 
that tbe mortgage did not qualify or control the absolute 
promise in the bonds to pay interest in money or in scrip ; 
that the bondholders were entitled to payment of interest 
in money, if earned, or, if it was not earned, to the scrip, 
on the dayat which, by the terms of the bonds, the com- 
pany was to pay the interest, or exercise its alternative ; 
and that after that day had elapsed, without an election by 
the company, they were entitled to be paid in money, and 
could maintain an action to recover the same, although no 
a of the bond or demand of payment had been 
made, 


The Tennessee Bond Cases. 

In the United States Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton, Oct. 20, the cases of Calvin A. Stevens, Jobn 
Kelly and others against the Memphis & Charleston 
and other companies were advanced on the docket, 
and the argument upon them will begin during the 
present week. These are the suits brought to enforce the 
lien of the bonds issued by the state of Tennessee in aid of 
certvin railroads upon the rcads themselves, the bonds hav- 
ing been repudiated by tbe state, and the decisions will af- 
fect a number of companies and a large amount of pro- 
perty. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Baltimore & Ohio.—Work on the new Philadelphia 
Extension is progressing very favorably. The grading 
through Delaware is nearly finished and only a little bridge 
work remains to be done on that section of the road. Track- 
laying was begun last week at the junction with the Dela- 
ware Western road near Kiamensi and the rails are down 
from that point to Red Clay Creek, about five miles. Bal- 
lasting is being completed as fast as the rails are laid. The 
intention is to have the section through Delaware, 21 miles, 
all completed by Jan. 1 nextin order to comply with the re- 
quirements of the charter. 


Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania. —ino the 
Circuit Court in Baltimore, Oct. 21, the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore Co. filed an answer to the bill of the 
Baltimore & Obio Co. on which a temporary injunction was 
granted Oct. 10. The answer denies that the business of 
common carrier by railroad, as regulated by law, requires 
that the roads making connection with each otber should 
interchange their cars, and claims that connection may be 
maintained by transferring passengers and baggage. It is 
further claimed that the Baltimore & Ohio cars were carried 
through over the respondent's road under a written agree 
ment whicn had its terms terminable by either party upon 
80 day's notice, but which had really been terminated on 
account of the complainant in the case violating the terms 
of the contract. The Philadelpbia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
Co. further filed an appeal from the injunction to the Court 
of Appeals, giving the necessary indemnitying bond. This 
action suspends the injunction until the final determination 
of the question in the Court of Appeals. 

Acting President Garrett bas issued a long statement giv- 
ing the Baltimore & Onio side of the controversy. He 
charges bad faith against the Pennsylvania, and claims that 
not ouly did that company receive full payment for all work 
doue by it for the Baltimore & Obio, but that the privileges 
agreed upon were very grudgingly accorded, and that the 
Baltimore & Ooio work bas beeu impeded in every possible 
way, both in Philadelphia and in New York. It is said that 
President Roberts, of the Pennsylvania, is preparing a state- 
ment in reply to Mr. Garrett. 

The Baltimore injunction having been removed, orders 
were given to stop the running of the Baltimore & Obio 
trains over the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore road. 
Counsel for the Baltimore & Ohio at once made application 
to the United States Circuit Court in Philadelphia to «extend 
the injunction obtained in that Court against the Pennsyl 
vania to its controlled road. Pending argument on this 
application, by advice of the Court, the order was with- 
drawn, and the trains are still running. 


Boston, Revere Beach & Uynn.— This company 
makes the following statemeut for the year ending Sept. 30: 


Gross earnings (321.620 per mile)....... .... eoeee - -9100 254 

Expenses (65.5 POF COME,).....00cecscce secsccscece -. 120,602 

Net earnings ($7,915 per mile) ........... . -..... $69,652 
BIONIC GREE iarccds cc ccaiccess seesccecesd $29,885 
Diviienia; SHO COME. ..6 ccc isewckat ene. 6s dectses 35,148 

a—e~ G08 

IE, soins cnnthbatiens , sastnsbiabnishatecvsateee . $4,619 


The earnings, both gross and net, were the largest ever 
made by this road. Itis of 3 ft. gauge, running from Bos- 
ton along the sea beach to Lynn, 8.8 miles, and does no 
freight brvsiness, carrying passengers only. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—An agree- 
ment has been filed for record in Buffalo, under which the 
Fidelity Trust Co. of Philadelphia, trustee under the general 
mortgage of this company, agrees to give free title to the 
mortgaged terminal —e of the company lying west of 
the Lackawanna tracks in Buffalo upon the delivery and 
cancelling of $450,000 of the general mortgage bonds now 
outstanding. The object of this arrangement is to permit 
the transfer of the property in question to the Union Ter- 
minal Railway Co. of Buffalo free of any incumbrance. 


Canadian Pacific.—A contract for the grading and 
bridging of the branch of this road from Medicine Hat 
southwest to the coal mines at Belly River, near the Montana 
line, bas been let to Donald Carter, of St. Paul, Minn. The 
branch will be 117 miles long,and the contract price is 
$10,000 per mile. 

Central Pacific.—This company’s statement for Au- 
gust and the eight months to Aug. 31 is as follows: 


- t—_—. ~——Eight months———. 
1883, 1884. 











Earnings....... $2,113,389 $2,267,543 $14,385,503 $15,848,884 
Expenses....... 1,403,335 1,348,631 10,469,496 10,254,779 
Net earnings. $710.00 $918.912 $3,916,007 $5,594,105 
P. c. of exps.... 66.4 59.5 72.8 64.7 
For the eight months the gross earnings decreased 


$1,463,381, or 9.2 per cent., while the expenses increased 
$214,717, or 2.1 per cent., the result being a decrease of 
$1,678,098, or 30.0 per cent., in net earnings. Much of this 
decrease was due to the wash-outs in California stopping 
traffic and increasing expenses. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
This company’s statements give the following figures for 
August and the two months of the fiscal year from July 1 
to Aug. 31: 








———- August.—-— ——Two months —, 

1884. 1883. " 
Earnings........--- $244,117 $246,517 © $453.632 $436,640 
Expenses.......... 145,918 142.554 283,474 267,065 
Net earnings.... 8,199 $103,963 $170,158 $169,575 
Fixed charges..... 50,000 50,083 100,0V0 100,166 
Surplus......... $48,199 $53,880 $70,158 $69,409 


This shows for the two months an increase in gross earn- 
ings of $16,992, or 3.9 per cent.; an increase in net earn- 
ings of $583, or 0.3 per cent., and an increase in surplus of 
$749, or 1.1 per cent. Tne earnings above shown are 
from transportation only. Earnings derived from grain 
elevator, coal elevator, rents, and other miscellaneous 
sources, are credited at the end of each six months direct to 
profit and lost account. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—A dis- 
patch from Cincinnati, Oct. 22, says: ‘‘A verdict was ren- 
dered for the plaintiff yesterday in the suit of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Urbana against this company to recover 
money loaned by the bank to the former Secretary of the 
company, George Doughty, now dead, for which he depos- 
ited as collateral certificates of stock of the railway which, 
since his death, have been shown to be an overissue, without 
the consent of the directors. This is one of numerous 
suits involving claims aggregating $300,000, and is the first 
case to be decided. It wil] be taken to a higher court.” 


Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—The direc- 
tors of this company, whose road is leased to the Indiana, 
Bloomington & Western Co., make the following statement 
for the year ending June 3) last: 

* According to Treasurer’s report of June, 30, 1883, we 
had a balance of cash on hand at that date of $35,471. 
This and excess earnings subsequently received, together 
with proceeds derived from sules of Sloane property, made 
by the trustee during the past year, enabled us to pay, May 1, 
1884, cash dividend, No. 2, on the common stock, amount- 
ing to $78,137, and also the sum of 830,842 to the trustees 
of the sinking fund, making a total of $108,979 in addition 
to the payment of the interest on the entire funded debt of 
the company, and its current yearly expenses. The out- 
standing first-mortgage bonds have n reduced, by pur- 
chase for the sinking fund. $31,000, during the year ending 
June 30, 1884, and $17,000 since. The a has no float- 





ing oy unless what it may possibly be iged to pay in 


some old suits, still in litigation. owever gratifying this 
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showing may be, in this time of almost universal depression 
of railroad business, it is not so good as we bad ho for, 
and not unreasonably expected. The item of $365,818, ap- 
pearing as profit and loss in the treasurer's report, arises 
mainly from the dividends made to the holders of common 
stock Dec. 1, 1882. The item of “I. B. & W. R. BR. Co., 
$156,377,” isthe increased amount of our claim against 
that company, under the provisions of its lease. The suit 
to enforce our claim is still before the Supreme Court of Ohio 
awaiting its order for trial. The total receipts were 8325,- 
047, and the expenditures—interest, dividends, rentals, taxes, 
etc. —-8300,012, leaving a balance on hand of $24,184. The 
floating assets are $245,463, as against 262,212 last year, a 
decrease of 816,657, and the floating liabilities $183,856, as 
against $127,047 last year, an increase of $5,407." 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—Oa account of 
the encroachbmeat of the river it bas become necessary to re 
build some two miles of railroad south of Vicksburg where 
the line rans close to the river. The new line will require a 
tunnel of about 1,000 ft. long through a portion of the bluff 
and will therefore be somewhat expensive to build. The 
contract for the tunnel has been let to Gorman, Wilson & 
Lewis, who are to begin work at once. 


Manhattan.—The second Sunday (Oct. 19) of the 5-cent 
fare on the elevated lines in New York showed the follow- 
ing result, as compared with the corresponding Sunday last 
year: 





Oct. 19, 1884. Oct. 21, 1883. Increase. P. c. 
No. of passengers.... 275," 142,677 132,607 93.0 
Gross earnings... .... $14,766 $11,308 2,458 21.8 
Expenses.... ........ 8,500 7,000 1,500 21.3 

Net earniugs.. . ... $5,266 “$4,308 $958 22.8 


All the lines were operated as on the previous Sunday. 
It will, however, take a period of several months to decide 
if the experiment is a financial success, 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of Oct. 11: 

The special train on the Mexican Central Railroad to the 
bull fight at Cuautitlan last Sunday consisted of 11 cars, 
and 900 tickets were sold. Next Sunday trains wiil be run 
on the Mexican National to Cuautitlan and return. 

The San Marcos and the Carboniferous railways have been 
consolidated into one company to be called the Mexican Car- 
boniferous Co., with headquarters in this city (Mexico), and 
the following board of directors: Delfin Sanchez, President; 
Manuel Romero Rubio, Manuel Dublan and Francisco 
Orteaga. 

The passenger agents of the Mexican Central, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific, and the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio railways have issued a 
joint circular giving special transportation rates for the 
press, clergy, commercial travelers, and railway employés 
between this city and various terminal points on their rail- 
roads. For members of the press and newspaper correspond- 
ents with satisfactory credentials, a rate of $70 will be made 
between Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City to the 
city of Mexico; and of $75 between St. Louis and the cit 
of Mexico. For regular shippers over these lines and the 
traveling salesmen, rates for the same distances will be $75 
and $80, with 200 pounds of baggage free, tickets limited to 
30 days, and stop-over privileges allowed. Special excur- 
sion rates will be made for parties of 10 or more. 


Missouri River & Northern.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Valley City, in Barnes 
County, Dak., on the Northern Pacific road southwest to 
Pierre, in Hughes County, with a possible extension 
toward the Biack Hills, 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com- 
pany’s statement for September and the three months of 
the fiscal year from July 1 to Sept. 30, is as follows: 





-—-— September -——Three months—, 

7 1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Earnings... ....... $210,585 $197.7 $616,250 $609,925 
Expenses........ 114,897 105,943 339,090 310,019 
Net earnings.... $95,688 $91,856 $277,160 $299,906 
PORES GI TE one ccccecde canne-ccmeeren 171,638 165,691 
is ck seis odes 2s Uinsés bckensabocs $105,522 $134,215 


This shows for the three months an increase in gross earn- 
ings of $6,325, or 1.1 per cent.; a decrease in net earnings 
of $22,746, or 7.6 per cent., anda decrease of $28,693, or 
21.4 per cent., in surplus earnings. 


New Hampshire Railroads.—The following notes of 
the first yearly report of the New Hampshire Railroad Com- 
mission, under the present law, are taken from advance 
sheets. The mileage of the roads within the state is 1041 62 
the same as last year, and is as large, comparatively, as that 
of states of greater territorial extent. Every considerable 
water-power is now accessible by rail. The road-beds of the 
main lines are in excellent condition, and in this particular 
the Boston & Maine Co. receives special mention. The pas- 
senger and freight equipments of the several roads are fully 
up to the best standards, and the passenger cars, as a rule, 
are models of comfort and elegance. The total mileage, as 
above noted, is 1041.62; the total length of sidings reported 
and estimated, 203.61 miles, and the total length of double 
track, 65.09.miles. The total length of track, including 
double track and sidings, is 1310.32 miles. The mileage of 
railroads in the state for the last ten years has been as fol- 
lows: 1874, 939; 1875, 939; 1876, 1001; 1877, 1001; 1878, 
1005; 1879, 1005; 1880, 1005; 1881, 1008; 1882, 1011 ; 
1883, 1041. 

The total length of horse railroads is 12.68 miles; length 
of sidings and switches, 0.50 miles ; total length measured as 
single track, 13 18 miles. The mileage since the first year’s 
construction has been as follows: 1878, 2.37; 1880, 7.37; 
1882, 12.68. The capital stock of the corporations, owning 
or operating railroads in the state, is $32,212,840. Making 
proper deductions for the capital stock exoended in other 
states by the Boston & Maine, the Portland & Rochester, the 
Nashua, Acton & Boston, and the Worcester, Nashua & 
Rochester, tbe capital of the New ee railroads proper 
would closely approximate $23,000,000. The funded debt 
of the New Hampshire railroads proper is $8,987,600, and 
the floating debt (estimated) $1,500,000. 

The total earnings of the corporations owning and operat- 
ing railroads in this state for 1883. were as follows: Passen- 
gers, $8,037,876; freight, $9,319,094; other sources, $830,- 
637; total, $18,187,608. The gross expenses were $13,205,- 
034. Netincome (including rentals, etc., received), $5,078,- 
691. The gross income of the leading and distinctively New 
Hampshire railroads, for the past six years, shows a total 
increase of $1,028,170, or 38.25 per cent. The total increase 
of net income in the six years was $246,214, or 31.05 per 
cent. The roads included are the Boston, Concord and Mon- 
treal; Cheshire; Concord; Concord & Claremont; Manchester 
& Lawrence and the Northern. 

The expenses of these roads for the six years have aver- 
aged 72.58 per cent. of the gross receipts. The operating 
expenses for the same period have averaged $3,985 per mile. 
Of 35 corporations making returns for 1883, 25 paid divi- 
dends varying from 2.5 to 10 per cent. One paid 2.5 per 
cent.; four paid 3 per cent.; one paid 4.5 per cent.; nine 
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id 6 per cent.; one paid 6.5 per cent.; three paid 7 per 
pam two pald 8 per cent., and three paid 10 per cent. 
The average was 6.1 per cent. The total amount paid in 
dividends was $1,842.217, an excess over 1882 of $28,740, 
and over 1881 of $220,869. During a period of widespread 
depression in railroad securities the railroads of New 
Hampshire have shown ae increasing earnings. The 
number of New Hampshire stockholders in New Hampshire 
railroads appears by the returns to be 5,238, The reiurns 
of five roads, however, are defective, and the number will 
be increased by a full report. The amount of stock held in 
the roads reported is $7,562,020. 

The Commissioners commend the encouragement of busi- 
ness along the lines, by extending facilities and offering 
favorable rates, as the true ays to be pursued by rail- 
roads, and the best way in which to subserve their own in- 
terests and the business of the state. They also strongly 
urge the adoption of a safety car-coupler on freight cars 
which will obviate the necessity of emplovés going between 
the cars. During the year 16 persons were killed and 26 
injured, and of the fatal casualties only one was a passen- 
ger. Owing to the fact that the Board was not appointed 
until the year had nearly expired for which returns were 
required to be made, insuperable difficulty was found in car- 
rying out some of the provisions of the law. Another year, 
however, will remedy what defects may exist in this year’s 
report. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The sub- 
scription for the $6,500,000 new debenture bonds has been 
closed, offers having been received for more than the full 
amount. , 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company’s 
new Erie & Wyoming Valley Branch was formally opened 
for business Oct. 22. Itextends from the Honesdale Branch 
at Hawley, Pa., westward to Pittston, 47 miles. It has 
been built by the Erie & Wyoming Valley Co., an organi- 
zation wholly owned and controlled by the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Co., and itis to receive, under contract, the 
entire shipments of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., both east 
and west. The greater part of those shipments have here- 
tofore been made by the Erie, but the new line avoids the 
long detour by way of Honesdale, hitherto necessary, and 
avoids the transfer which has been required at Hawley. 

At a meeting of the board in New York, Oct. 16, Presi- 
dent Jewett finally retired and Mr. King was chosen in his 
place. The President, after. explaining to the board the de- 
tails of the operations of the company for the fiscal year 
ending Sept. 30, 1884, to the extent justified by the present 
state of the accounts, remarked that he hoped to complete 
the annual report for the present year at an earlier date 
than heretofore, and that it would be developed that not- 
withstanding the almost entire stagnation of business for a 
portion of the year and the universal low rates of transpor- 
tation for the entire year, the net earnings, after chargiug 
up all the current expenses for maintuining and operating 
the road, were equa! to all the fixed charges of the company, 
including the interest on the second-consolidated mortgage 
bonds, less about the sum of $700,000, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was, in bis opinion, a very favorable result, and 
better than he had for some time anticipated. 

He further remarked that, as there had been some criticism 
of the wisdom of the lease of the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio Railroad, he would state that, in addition to the 
great advantage to the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
Co, in having the control of that property, be bad no doubt 
that, as a mere question of money, a profit would be realized 
from the lease whenever business resumed anything like its 
ordinary and natural condition ; that even under the most 
adverse circumstances which bad existed since the lease had 
been made the loss to the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
Co. for the entire period of the lease up to Aug. 31, 1884, 
was but $44,041. 

At Cleveland, O., Oct. 18, Judge Baxter sustained the 
demurrer of the defendants in the suit of James McHenry 
against the New York, Lake Erie & Western, and the New 
York Pennsylvania & Ohio companies, to annul the lease of 
the latter road to the former company. The ‘original and 
amended bills of complainants are dismissed, because the 
complainants before filing the same did not make a proper 
demand for the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Co. to in- 
stitute suitable proceedings and obtain proper relief, as 

»rovided for in the 94th rule in Equity prescribed by the 
iF nited States Supreme Court. The Court further proceeded 
to show that the mortgages and other indebtedness of the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Co. are so great that the 
complainant’s interests as a stockholder in the reorganiza- 
tion scheme are so remote as to not entitle him to any stand- 
- g — n on of Equity to demand the relief asked for in 
these bills. 


New Yerk, Ontario & Western.—This company has 
executed and filed a mortgage to cover an issue of $4,000,- 
000 bonds. The mortgage is to the Mercantile Trust Co. of 
New York, and the bonds will bave 30 years to run. The 
company bave had previously no bonded debt. Of the new 
bonds $2,000,000 will be used to replace the present pre- 
ferred stock and the balance to fund the floating debt. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—This company 
has entered fully and very actively into the contest for busi- 
ness which has now been commenced between the lines out of 
New York, as noted more fully elsewhere. Reports are cur- 
rent, however, that this action is not satisfactory to the 
bondholders and it is stated tbat there isa movement among 
them to puta stop to it. It does not appear that they can 
do anything at present, as long as the course of the Receivers 
is approved by the Court. 


Norfolk & Western.—This company has just completed 
an agreement with a syndicate of American and English 
bankers by which the company is to receive $1,500,000 in 
exchange for a like amount of adjustment mortgage bonds, 
maturing in 40 years, and of preferred stock. The stock is 
that which bas been owned and carried in the company’s 
treasury. This will provide the company with an amount 
sufficient to pay off its floating debt and place it in a strong 
financial condition. It is stated that the company in its con- 
tract with the syndicate bas reserved the right to offer the 
bonds and stock pro rata to its shareholders prior to March 
1, 1885. The transaction is simply a funding of the floating 
debt incurred for construction and other purposes and will 
not increase the interest charges of the company, as the cou- 
pons on the new bonds will not be more in amount than the 
interest on the floating debt. 


Northern Pacific.—Tracklaying upon the Jamestown 
Brancb, from New Rockford, Dak., is now in progress and 
it is anticipated that the road will reach Minnewaukan 
this fall. The company has no other new branch now in 
progress in Dakota. 


Oregon & California.—The Portland Oregonian says : 
“The Oregon & California Co. having resumed complete con- 
trol of its road, there is a fair prospect that it will be com- 

leted through to its junction with the California & Oregon 
ine. Bids for the work were asked for some time since. 
Propositions for the completion of the road have been sub- 
mitted by Messrs. D. P. Thompson and R. M. Steel, the 


Oregon Construction Co., one to have the work done by Dec. 
81, 1885, and another to have it done by Dec. 31, 1886. 
These propositions have been forwarded to London, where 
they will be opened on Oct. 15. The bids provide for grad- 
ing the line from the present terminus to the junction, 30 
miles and 44¢ miles of sid» track, building tunnels and 
bridges, providing and laying the rails and building stations 
—in short, placing the road in complete order for she rolling 
stock and keeping it in order for one year.” 


Oregon Improvement Co.—This company’s state- 
ment for August and the nine mouths of its fiscal year from 
Dec. 1 to Aug. 31 is as follows, including all departments : 


-——-August.—— —Nine months. 
1884. 1883 1884, 883. 
RPE re $270,376 $366,706 $2.485,749 $2,901,254 
Expenses.... coors 223,985 241,462 1,064,155 2,012,738 





Net earnings $46,301 $125,244 $521,594 $888,516 

For the nine months the gross earnings show a decrease of 
$415,505, or 14.7 per cent., and the expenses a decrease of 
$48,583, or 2.4 per cent., the result being a deerease of 
$366,922, or 41.3 per cent. in net earnings. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—In Philadelphia, Oct. 17, 
counsel! for the Schuylkill Navigation Co. appeared before 
the United States Court and presented a petition asking for 
an order directing the Receivers of the Reading Co. to pay 
the sum of $119,016 as arrearages due under the existing 
lease of the property of the Navigation Co. The amount 
now due is made up of a balance of $60,072 for the quarter 
ending July 1 last, and $158,944, the full amount due for 
the quarter from July to October. The court referred the 
matter to the Master, George M. Dallas, to inquire into the 
matters alleged in the petition and report to the court. 

Several reports are current about the directors to be 
chosen at the annual meeting in January. It is believed 
that several of the present board will retire and a number 
of new names are mentioned as their successors. it is re- 
ported that Mr. Neilson, who recently declined the position of 
Vice-President of the company, has been offered the presi- 
dency and that he has the offer under consideration. 

A statement issued: by the Receivers giving the balance 
sheet up to June 2. 1884, shows the total ussets of the com- 
pany to be $153,736,556, the principal items of which are: 
Railroad valued at $27,359,979, locomotive engines and 
ears estimated as worth $10,398,057, real estate worth 
$8.207,108, and $67,677,530 representing stocks and bonds 
owned by the company, including $47,727,965 of those 
issued by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., and 
$19.939.564 issued by other companies: otber assets of 
$9,931,973, and $14,119,944 loaned to the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. The $153,736,556 liabilities are 
made up of items the principal of which are $65,452,081 in 
mortgage ioans, $11,079,200 in debenture and debenture 
convertible loans, $34,768,375 of capital stock and $7,670,- 
427 of deferred income bonds (at issue price). The total 
floating debt for which obligations of the company have 
been given is $12,910,925, other floating debt, $6,556,230. 
Items not a cash liability make a total of $1,826,132. 

The general balance sheet of the Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. for the six months ending June 1 shows $79,837,231 as 
the total value of property, including coal Jands at an esti- 
mated value of $41,296,250, colliery improvements esti- 
mated at $7,761,826, and stocks and bonds owned by the 
company to the amount of $5,745,628. Other items aggre- 
gate $3,326,847, the purchases and improvements for 1884 
are $1,773,198, and the profit and loss account of the pre- 
vious years with that of 1884, besides interest account and 
losses paid, is $9,385,095. 

Of $79,837,231 total debt of the company, the principal 
items are $12,494,000 of divisional coal land mortgage 
bonds, $823,988 of bonds and mortgages on real estate, 
$39,737,965 of bonds and mortgages held by the Reading 
Railroad, $3,544,333 of total floating debt and $14,119,944 
of the Reading Railroad’s loan account. The bonded debt 
and interest statement of this company shows $12,494,000 
in mortgages, with a total annual interest of of $856,300, 
$2,049,988 debentures, with an annual interest of 
$133,114, and $2,600,000 of controlled companies’ loans, 
with annual interest of $1'76,000, making a grand total of 
$17,143,988.08 of bonded debt, with annual interest pay- 
able, after deducting interest on securities owned by the 
company, of $1,009,644. 

Of the current liabilities of the railroad company June 2, 
1884, $12,327,782 was secured by deposits of stocks and 
bonds to the par value of $36,182,308. This item of $12,- 
327,782 was reduced to $3,071,570 between June 2 and 
Sept. 30. Whether the sale of the Jersey Central stock, 
which had been pledged as collateral fora loan from Mr. 
Vanderbilt, said to have been $2,250,000, had anything to 
do with this reduction is not stated. The total bonded debt 
of the railroad company, including bonds which had not 
been issued, but which have been pledged as. collateral for 
loans, is stated at $114,172,542. The unissued bonds which 
have been pledged as collateral amount to $19,559,500, :s 
follows: Income mortgage sevens, $7,546,000 ; adjustment 
6 per cent. scr.p, $121,000 ; consolidated fives, first series, 
$4,782,500 ; consolidated fives, second series, $7,110,000. 
The interest on the bonded debt, excluding the unissued 
bonds pledged as collateral, amounts to $5,475,590, 

From June 2 to Sept. 30 the liabilities of the Reading Coal 
& [ron Co. show a total decrease of $1,404,161, or a total 
decrease of both companies, as shown by the statement of 
liabilities of June and September, of $6,461,522. A note 
affixed to thisstatement says: ‘“ This statement shows the 
amount of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron companies’ current lia- 
bilities as of June 2, 1884, which has been paid off or liqui- 
dated to Sept. 30, 1884. but does not include the sums due 
by the Receivers for current business for wages, materials, 
ete., nor to connecting railroads, for which the Receivers 
have sufficient assets, nor does it include the accruing inter- 
est on funded loans not payable until subsequent to June 2, 
1884, nor balance of rentals due leased lines since that 
date.” 

From a further statement it appears that the fixed charges 
for the current year are as follows: 

Railroad Co.; 

Rent of leased road and canals......... 
Interest on bonded debt............ 











Interest on flouting debt... .......... é 0 
Interest on Recviver’s certificates.... . 149,716 
RP REEIIEy GE UT OTIUOE 6 ooo ons o.o5..0000 ss aceccboesedvges 1,239,071 
> RS S| euaekeas adeecaceh ee eae $17,119,932 
Less interest on guarantees paid by debtors. interest 
on Coal & Iron Cu. bonds, and interest on stocks and 
bonds ewned by ths company, (heretofore credited 
to income). ......... gab unas 9865 Sab emas GeAT BIE VEE $1,656,318 


Total fixed charges of the railroad company... .$15,463,613 
Coal & Iron Co.: 


Interest on bonded debt................$1,009,644.27 
Interest on floating debt... ........... 102,188.30 
Interest on Receiver’s obligations..... 9,286.66 — $1,121,119 





Total fixed charges of both companies.......... $16,584,732 


Of the amount given as rent of leased railroads and canals, 
the sum of $5,409,450 is for rental obligations incurred un- 





der the New Jersey Central lease, 





| 


Pittsburgh & Western.—At a special meeting of the 
stockh olders in Pittsburgh, Oct. 20, the lease of the Pitts- 
= Cleveland & Toledo road by this company was 
finally ratified. The lease has already taken effect. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The committee of second- 
mortgage bondholders has sent out a circular proposing the 
following plan of reorganization : The new compay is to 
be called the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Co. 
Subject to existing liens which are prior to the present sec- 
ond mortgage bonds, the capital stock is to be $15,000,000, 
of which $5,000,000 is to be 6 per cent. preferred stock, 
non-cumulative, and $10,000,000 common stock. Of the 
common stock #5,000,000 is to be distributed pro rata 
among the stockbolders of the present company witbout 
assessment. The remainder of the common stock and the 
preferred stock to be sold to present bolders of securities, 
each subscriber to receive one share of preferred and one 
share of common stock for $60, 10 per cent. payable down 
and the balance as called for. The plan further provides 
thut no mortgage to secure an issue of bonds or other securi- 
ties sball be executed unless authorized by the concurrent 
vote of two-thirds of the preferred stock and a majority ct 
the common stock. The money raised as proposed will be 
sufficient to pay off the second-mort gage bonds and the float- 
ing debt and to place the new company in a satisfactory 
financial condition. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—ILt is reported that this 
company bes decided to extend its new Bolivar Branch 
from Bolivar, Mo., northward to Warsaw, where connec- 
tion will be made with the Sedalia, Warsaw & Southern 
road. Itis also reported that the San Francisco Co. hax 
bought the Sedalia road and will make it a portion of the 
branch, changing it from 3 ft. to standard gauge, tlus se 
curing a direct route from Springfield to Sedalia. If this 
report is true, it is altogether likely that the road wili be ex- 
tended from Sedalia northward to a connection with the 
Chicago & Alton. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
The Governing Committee of the New York Stock Exchange 
has placed the following securities on the lists: 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, $1,696,000 addi- 
tional consolidated first-mortgage and trust bonds, 

Louisville & Nashville, 35,000,000 additional stock, mak- 
ing $80,000,000 in all listed. 

Northern Pacific, $625,000 ad jitional 6 per cent. general 
mortgage bonds. 

Oreyon Railway & Navigation Co., $6,000,000 debenture 
7% per cent. bonds, due April, 1887. 


Texas & St. Louis.—In the United States Circuit Court 
in St. Louis, Oct. 18, argument was heard on an avplication 
of counsel for the bondholders to rescind tbe order of the 
Court directing the payment of accounts for materials and 
supplies owing from Sept. 1, 1883. Counsel represented 
that the order was not sufficiently explicit and opened a door 
to the paymentof many claims which would be unjust to 
the bondholders. The Court reserved its decision but the 
Judge intimated that the order would not be revoked but 
would be mad» more explicit, specifying particularly what 
claims should be allowed. 


Troy & Greenfield.—The Boston Advertiser says: ** An 
estimate of the financial] operations of the Troy & Greentield 
Railroad and Hoosac Tunnel for the 12 months ending Sept. 
30, 1884, shows tbat the tunnel, so far as the state treasury 
is concerned, has encountered another unprofitable yeur. 
Vor the first nine months of the year the report of the pay- 
ment for tolls are at hand, and the operating expenses for 
the entire year are also available. The receipts for tolls for 
the nine months from Oct. 1, 1883, to June 30. were as fol- 
lows: Fitchburg Railroud, $146,495; Troy & Boston, $14,- 
473; Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western, $19,090 ; New 
Haven & Northampton, $13,500; totai toils for nine months, 
$193,558 ; operating expenses, $154,870; surplus, $38,688, 

‘*The operating expenses of the road and tunnei for the 
12 months from Oct. 1, 1883, to Sept, 30, 1884, were $219,- 
703. In addition to the above operating expenses, there bas 
been expended by the state upon the road and tunnel, for 
second track and other construction purposes, the sum of 
$173,800. The previous year the operating expenses 
amounted to $168,514. and the amount expended for 
new construction to $285.615. The statement of tulls paid 
and the surplus of $38,688 as given above refers only to nine 
months of the year which has just expired. But takirg the 
year as a whole, it is thought to be doubtful if the tol s for 
these months will equal the operating expenses.” 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—In St. Louis, Oct. 13, 
the special master submitted two reports to the United 
States Circuit Court. In regard to the interest of the 
Havana Division bonds: the master recommends that the Rx - 
ceivers be authorized to pay the interest accruing July 1 last 
on $341,000 of the first-mortgage preferred bouds issued by 
the old company and also the int-rest on such of the Havana 
Division bonds issued by the Wabash Co. as have been ex- 
changed for preferred bonds. The report states that al- 
though, owing to the failure of crops, this 131 miles of road 
have been unproductive to the Wabash for two years past, 
yet the line is an important factor in the system, to which it 
shou!d contribute much business in a year of good harvests. 
It is also useful as being on a direcs line to Chi 
cago and as giving the company a loop or second line 
with easy grades for 40 miles, which would be of creat 
service in times of active business. The second re- 
port recommends that the Court authorize the Receivers to 
purchase 25 heavy freight engines at a price not exceeding 
$8.300. Fourteen of tbese locomotives will be purchased 
from the Baldwin Works and 11 from the New York Loco- 
motive Works. It also recommends that the Receivers be 
authorized to complete the purchase of 40 box, 40 stock and 
20 coal cars. With regard to the payment for this new 
equipment, it is recommended that it be made partly by the 
sale of some old rolling stock and partly by the issue of 
receivers’ certificates. 

The Receivers have issued in all $2,036,666 certiticates 
for the purpose of taking up the promissory no‘es on the 
company secured by the endorsements of Jay Gould, Rus 
sel Sage, Solon Humpbreys and Sidney Dillon, incluied in 
the floating debt, which they were especially authorized to 


y. 

PeThe Receivers have further petitioned the Court for au- 
thority to pay the interest due on certain bonds of the 
Indianapolis Division, formerly the Indianapolis, Peru & 
Chicago road. They represent that the earnings of the road 
have been sufficient during the past six months to pay all 
the expenses and the interest on the bonds. The Receivers 
also reyuest authority from the Court to pay money due 
under a contract made in 1877 by the Wabash Co. for the 
purchase of a large quantity of rolling stuck from Alexander 
White, as trustee. There remains due on this contract the 
sum of $112,000 principal and $4,480 as interest, all of 
which became due July Ist. The interest has been paid and 
the Receivers now wish to pay off the principal. Another 
petition filed was one for leave to make the interest on the 
Receivers’ certificates payable semi-annually. They repre- 





sent that difficulty isfound in disposing of the certificates 
unless such arrangement is made, 





